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THE GREAT SYNTHESIS, OR THE FOUNDATION 
ON WHICH ALL THINGS REST. 


CuHapter I. 


The first of Genesis is the only cosmogony that survives, 
though its true significance is apt to be missed in an age 
like this. While one set of earnest men are occupied in the 
futile task of endeavoring to prove that its author had the 
science of the nineteenth century in his brain, and another 
set are gathering the cheap glory of proving that he had 
not, both alike are losing the one really vital truth, a truth 
of transcendent importance just now, which any unprej- 
udiced mind might gather from simply giving itself up 
to the grandeur of the inspiration. That truth is, the 
writer's cosmogony and his religion were one in his thought. 
This makes his cosmogony a poem, a hymn of creation in 
praise of the Creator. This gives unity to the whole con- 
ception. Leave out the unneeded series of days, and read 
on: God is brooding over the face of the chaotic earth; 
God says, “ Let there be light”; God summons sun, moon, 
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and stars, that come at his call; God divides land and sea; 
God bids the earth bring forth tree and grass; God peoples 
the water with fish, and air with fowl; God creates the 
four-footed beasts that walk the earth. And God blessed 
them, and saw everything that he had made; and behold! 
it was very good! And, lastly, God made man in his own 
image. Male and female created he them. And God blessed 
them, and gave them dominion over the earth, and all things 
therein. 

Reason and religion, then, with this man were one. His 
reason saw clearly the graded ascent of the ladder of life, 
the true order of creation, from less life to more. First, 
the lifeless earth, then division into land and sea, then the 
grass and the trees, then the lower life of the beasts, and 
then the higher, and, lastly, the grand series culminates in 
man. But his religion keeps step for step with his reason. 
A song of praise bursts forth at each separate creation. All 
is very good; and when, at last, man appears, when the 
divine reason for the world is seen at last with crystal clear- 
ness, then the man’s religion kneels to listen to the divine 
blessing on the world. 

Now, each age must and will have its cosmogony. If it is 
a sleepy age, it will borrow one. If it is an active age, it 
will make one. Ours is fashioning its Own, with a zeal un- 
equalled by any other age. Still, it is plain that, at present, 
modern cosmogony and religion are by no means one. Our 
cosmogony does not sing itself. It does not go to a hymn 
tune. It does not yet sound like a psalm of praise by any 
means. Our cosmogonists, then, as a general thing, do not 
understand our men of religion, and vice versa. I do not 
believe that the gulf between them is by any means as deep 
as some think; and, in the midst of their mutual misunder- 
standing, I find much to encourage me. Nevertheless, it is 
plain that there is a good deal to be done before both can 
work together in the great quest,— the search after an all- 
pervading unity. Take a fine example: Tyndall is one of 
our boldest yet most genial cosmogonists. In his “ Apology 
for the Belfast Address,” he begins his criticism of Mar- 
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tineau by quoting, with genuine admiration, Martineau’s 
saying that the students under his charge “have been 
trained under the assumptions: 1st, that the universe is the 
life-dwelling of an eternal mind; 2d, that the world of 
our abode is the scene of a moral government, incipient, but 
not complete; 3d, that the upper zones of human affection, 
above the clouds of self and passion, take us into the sphere 
of a divine communion.” Mr. Tyndall is only surprised 
that Martineau does not see that all these assumptions are 
merely emotional. Like similar words of his own, which 
he quotes, they “refer to an inward hue or temperature 
rather than to an external object of thought.... When I 
attempt to give the Power I see manifested in the universe an 
objective form, personal or otherwise, it slips away from me. 
... The objective frames which my neighbors try to make it 
fit simply distort and desecrate it.” But where does Mr. 
Tyndall see this Power manifested? Inside of his own 
subjective emotions? No: he himself tells us he sees the 
Power, whose mystery overshadows him, manifested in the uni- 
verse. Here is the gist of the whole matter. The mystery 
is not subjective, but objective. His subjective emotions go 
forth to an object which gives rise in him to the emotion 
of awe. The producing cause of awe is not inside him, 
but outside of him. Mr. Tyndall appears to have very un- 
wise neighbors, who make very inadequate objective frames 
into which the mystery will not fit. Mr. Tyndall, like 
many other noble souls, finds himself baffled in all attempts 
to give the Power “an objective form.” But in this feeling 
he has the sympathy of all true thinkers. But his own 
words prove that he feels that the Power he dares not name 
is manifested in the universe, and is not simply a series of 
subjective emotions in himself. The emotions are produced 
by the Power, not the Power by the emotions. Now, this is 
is precisely what Martineau claims, and precisely why he 
objects to that utilitarian theory which affirms that honor, 
purity, ete., have no corresponding source in a Power mani- 
fested in the universe, but are purely sudjective in the human 
race. Mr. Martineau’s theory is that these emotions. have, 
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as their primal source, the supreme Power of the universe. 
Purity in man, to him, points to the All-pure as its source, 
justice in man, to the All-just. 

After quoting again from Martineau about “the proper 
organs for divine apprehension,” Tyndall proceeds as fol- 
lows : — 





That Mr. Martineau should have lived so long, thought so much, and .- 
failed to recognize the entirely subjective character of this creed, is 
highly instructive. ...In fact, it is when Mr. Martineau is most purely 

S emotional that he scorns the emotions, and it is when he is most purely 
subjective that he rejects subjectivity. He pays a just and liberal tribute 
to the character of John Stuart Mill. But, in the light of Mill’s philoso- 
phy, benevolence, honor, purity, “having shrunk into mere unaccredited 
subjective susceptibilities, have lost all support from omniscient approval, 
and all presumable accordance with the reality of things.” 


It is “highly instructive ” that Mr. Tyndall should have 
deliberately quoted this last sentence from Martineau, and 
still wholly failed to understand Martineau’s stand-point. ' 
Mr. Tyndall has “lived long, and thought much” on nature 
and her laws; and we all of us owe him a debt of gratitude 
we cannot easily pay, except by gratitude. But Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s thought abdut nature is purely subjective. Now, how 

. much value would Mr. Tyndall set upon his thought, if it 
did not correspond in some degree, at least, to the objective 
facts and laws of nature? What value, if, quite possibly, 
there were no objective nature to think about? Would he 
not be the, first to scorn these “mere unaccredited subjec- 
tive susceptibilities”? Well, it is for that very reason that, 

} when Martineau “is most purely emotional, he scorns the 
emotions,” if those subjective emotions have no infinite and 
adorable object. He “ covets truth”; and if in truth there 
is no objective eternal goodness, truth, and love, the sooner 
the lying “subjective emotions” that struggle toward such 
an object are throttled in him, and in all men, the better. 

If Mr. Tyndall could grasp this, he would then under- 
stand the noble outburst of high eloquence, in which Marti- 
neau “twits” (!) scientific materialism, ending with, “ Let 
the new future preach its own gospel, and devise, if it can, 
the means of making the tidings glad.” 
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“This is a common argument,” says Tyndall, “If you only 
knew the comfort of belief!” Never was an author’s mean- 
ing more utterly missed. Martineau is not speaking of the 
“comfort of belief.” He is speaking of the joy of publish- 
ing good tidings. He has delighted to preach his gospel, 
because, from his soul, he has believed that it was good news 
he had to tell. -If he had had no glad gospel to preach, he 
would have simply been silent, man-fashion. Having no 
help to give to sorrowing men and women, he would have 
honestly refrained from giving that which was no help. 

It is quite plain to us, then, if not to Mr. Tyndall, that 
Martineau, as well as himself, is seeking the Master-force of 
the universe, Martineau being mainly attracted toward that 
Power in its moral, Tyndall in its physical manifestations. 

On the other hand, Tyndall lives, moves, and has his being 
inside of the mystery of matter. What is it,— this amazing 
force, imprisoned in the atoms, in which he thinks he sees 
“the promise and potency of all life’? It is impossible for 
a mind like Martineau’s, living in the realms of feeling, of 
history, of philosophy, to appreciate the tremendous impres- 
sion of reality which matter makes on a mind like Tyndall’s. 
That one sentence of Martineau’s, “the material datum ob- 
jective to God,” is enough to show that cosmogony and 
religion are not one in his thought. Surely, this is dualism, 
not unity. The way in which he scornfully concedes to 
the materialist his atoms is enough to prove that he does 
not as yet see God “immanent in the atoms.” These two 
fine representatives of the modern mind have much to do 
before they can come together; but what a noble union that 
would be! 

One more instance of the tendencies of modern thought. 
Let us take a mind which has many affinities both with Tyn- 
dall and Martineau, having rather a singular admixture of 
the qualities of both. 

Frederic Harrison, born preacher, thinker, falling upon 
days like these, forced away by seeming inexorable logic 
from the full worship of The All, from adoration of God 
and the city of God, the whole family in earth and heaven, 
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concentrates his thought, his love, his adoration upon the 
one part still left to him,— humanity on this earth, past, pres- 
ent, and to be. He follows breathlessly its struggles, weeps 
over its sorrow, goes down with it into its dark places, suf- 
fers with its bitter loss, and triumphs with its far victory. 
He holds to his heart the million million obscure toilers of 
the days that were and the days that are, whose labor has . 
helped along the grand result; he worships at the shrines 
of the saints of humanity, who loved and suffered for their 
brethren; and he unites in his thought all these labors, suf- 
ferings, loves, and victories into one vast human providence, 
whose presence he adores, and of whose mighty whole he 
rejoices to feel himself one small part. 

It is safe to say that such a mind could not possibly have 
remained outside of the Christian Church for eighteen cen- 
turies. Such a phenomenon was reserved for the nineteenth. 
Now, why cannot he believe in the Christian creed of the 
life eternal? Because he cannot conceive of thought with- 
out molecular motion. That is, the faith which would be 
utterly congenial to his soul is successfully antagonized by a 
difficulty born of physical investigation which has lodged 
in his mind. 

To make the great synthesis, he says himself, is hopeless. 
Mankind must be content with the human synthesis. Why ? 
“Because of the relativity of all knowledge.” That is, a 
proposition derived from the metaphysical logic of a certain 
school of thought is a barrier gigantic enough, in his belief, 
to throw back forever the tide of human inquiry, whenever 
it overflows the narrow bounds of terrestrial life. 

It is quite plain, then, that, until an advance is made all 
along the lines of thought, our cosmogony and our religion 
will be more or less at odds. Many manly minds, indeed, 
find noble refuge in their high trust. “We believe,” they 
say, in the goodness of the Maker of things ; and what is 
now dark to us in the things made we have faith to believe 
will one day be made clear.” But none the less is it clearly 
_ our duty to press on toward the goal of our desire,— the 
All-pervading Unity. 
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Let us now proceed to analyze the current theories on the 
great question. There are, at present, three hypotheses of, 
or rather attempts at, a unitary cosmogony current among 
thinkers : — 

1. The first is materialism, which attempts to give unity to 
the universe, on the hypothesis that matter and its proper- 
ties form the sum total of things. Atoms and molecules 
compounded of atoms, with the forces and affinities inherent 
in these, ARE the universe, and besides them there is nothing 
else. The ideal of thé materialist would be the reduction 
of all the so-called elements into compounds of one class of 
homogeneous atoms, such as the hydrogen or the ether atom. 
This done, the only thing left is to resolve human conscious- 
ness and all lower life into special manifestations of atomic 
forces and affinities, and we have our universe, which is sim- 
ply our original atom multiplied to infinity. But, even if 
we grant for a moment that this colossal task could be ac- 
complished, there is still one fatal objection to the theory 
thus stated. It is this: J¢ utterly ignores space. This at- 
tempt at unity ends in a tremendous dualism. What is it, 
this vast, this infinite Nothing, through which all forces pass, 
in the midst of which all matter lives, moves, and has its 
being? Any theory which gives no account whatever of 
space leaves not only Hamlet out of the play, but stage and 
theatre, too. It is safe, then, to say that no materialistic 
theory yet given to the world can even claim to be a theory 
of the wniverse. 

Why, then, has materialism had its able advocates, from 
Democritus downward? And why do they reappear in force 
to-day? It is because of the great central truth in the theory, 
which is this : “ Matter is real, and no theory of the universe 
which does not bring out its reality can possibly be true.” 
Nay: there is a deeper truth yet hidden beneath: “ Every 
thing is real. Spirit, therefore, if it exists, must be real.” 

The first truth is the inspiration of all scientific investiga- 
tors. To-day, its triumphs are legion: they are destined to 
be past all count. They have already extended over the 
whole domain of inanimate nature, and they will extend to 
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every part of man’s nature which is solvable by molecular 
forces. 

Foolish materialists of course claim much more than this. 
Some of them are loudly exclaiming, as if it were anything 
new, and as if it were a crushing disproof of the very exist- 
ence of spirit, that all life processes can be expressed in 
terms of matter. But who ever imagined that life processes,- 
that is, life receipts and expenditures, could be expressed in 
anything else? If matter is what you spend and what you 
earn and what you use as your sole currency, your debtor 
and creditor account must be made out in the currency you 
use. If you have nothing but dollars and cents to earn and 
spend, you must keep your cash account in terms of dollars 
and cents. You keep your bone account in terms of lime, for 
that is what you use in making or unmaking bone, and so 
on. Bodily accounts are kept in terms of body, by lung- 
breaths, heart-beats, nerve-thrills, and brain-changes. Ex- 
pense of matter is made up by supply of matter, expense 
of a particular kind of matter by a supply of that particular 
kind,— expense of oxygen by supply of oxygen, of lime by 
lime, of carbon by carbon, of the hydrocarbons by the hydro- 
carbons, etc. 

To sum up, the deep truth in materialism must find its 
place in any true theory of the universe ; but materialism is 
not itself a theory of the universe at all. It is a theory of 
the atomic part of the universe. Whatever, in either man 
or space, is not composed of atoms is wholly left out. It 
cannot give to the universe the unity we seek. 

2. The second is idealism. The idealist builds up his 
universe of mind alone. Matter is a fair illusion of finite 
mind, produced for beneficent purposes by the infinite mind. 
Such terms as matter, motion, force, etc., are, at bottom, 
only symbols, to which no ultimate reality corresponds. 
There is nothing real but spirit. 

Now, it is not surprising that physicists should get out of 
patience with this theory, which they, naturally enough, 
regard as an attempt to solve the great problem by simply 
ignoring its conditions. Easy enough to solve your equa- 
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tion of two unknown quantities by suppressing 2 alto- 
gether! It is certainly difficult for a physicist to form a 
mental picture of a symbol vibrating a billion times in 
a second, of an illusion taking eight minutes to pass from 
sun to earth, or even of a form of thought conveying instan- 
taneously across the galaxy the gravitating force from a 
million stars. It must be confessed that there is an ele- 
ment of comedy in the attitude of the idealist of the second 
class, from which those of the first class only escape by their 
high faith and noble purpose. It is certainly a royal road 
to the solution of the problem “ Why Rocks are Hard,” to 
assert that both rock and hardness are illusions of the mind, 
or to answer “why star gravitates to star” by proving, 
ideally, that there are no stars, but only symbols; and it is 
provoking to the physicist, who feels the awful problem 
both of rock and star, and is assured that the tremendous 
solution, if ever found, must absolutely solve rock and star, 
as well as mind and soul, to be jauntily shown to his own 
private room in this poetic air-castle of the mind for all 
answer. 

But the physicist must remember that great souls have 
been and still are imprisoned in this limbo. The reason is 
not far to seek. In an age when science could only suggest 
doubts, and was quite incapable of giving genuine help to 
the distresses of thought and feeling, fine spirits, who could 
not wholly ignore the great problem, sought refuge in a 
solution which gave the needed unity to the universe, and 
preserved the sanctities and religions of the soul, which ma- 
terialism has always failed to do. 

Idealism, then, bas gained the unity at the cost of the 
reality of the universe, while materialism gains the reality 
at the cost of the unity. Neither of them, then, affords © 
a solution to the problem we are pondering, though each 
embodies a mighty truth which must form part of the 
solution. 

8. The third is the doctrine of “the unknowable.” Science 
and religion, thinker and saint, are alike invited to join hands 
on the conviction that concerning the foundation of the uni- 

2 
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verse nothing whatever can be known. In this negative 
form, this theory evidently cannot help us much in our 
search after unity, except in the way of warning us off from 
the search altogether. If it were stated positively thus, 
“The unknowable is one, and is the foundation on which 
all things rest,’ this would promise something. But the 
knowledge of the unity of the unknowable is a contradiction’ 
in terms. Why not a million unknowables? one, at least, 
for each class of facts? In fact, this theory advances us no 
jot. All the old problems would continually be coming up 
again, however cordially we might accept it; and it would 
need here hardly a passing mention, were it not that, in the 
first place, it loudly insists that our search is fruitless, and, 
in the second, that it is the starting-point of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s philosophy, and is apparently indorsed by such men as 
Tyndall and Huxley. Be it always remembered, however, 
that Herbert Spencer’s true claim to a high place among 
philosophic thinkers rests wholly on his firm grasp of the 
principle of evolution, and in the amazing persistency, cour- 
age, and insight with which he has followed it out in all 
departments of thought. In his chapters on the Unknow- 
able, he is mostly content with indorsing the ponderous 
scepticism of Hamilton and Mansel. 

The question of the “origin of the universe ”* need not 
detain us long. Any thinker who is seeking the origin of 
the unoriginated will have his labor for his pains. It isa 
legitimate task to trace back all that is originated to its 
final source in the unoriginated. When that is found, all 
sound and sane minds repose in that. An undeveloped 
mind can weary itself out in trying to originate space: de- 
veloped minds essay the more hopeful task of trying to dis- 
cover what space is. 

We need not undertake the ungrateful task of hunting 
down the various fallacies which are hidden in these chap- 
ters: it will be enough to deal with the main ones which 
bear directly on our subject. 

Herbert Spencer remarks elsewhere that the reading of 


* First Principles, chap. ii. 
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metaphysics produces a sense of unreality in the mind, and 
rightly refers this result to the erroneous or careless use of 
language. Some might think that it would have been well 
for him to have remembered this in his chapters on the Un- 
knowable, which produce precisely the effect he deplores. 
But it is quite plain that, in those chapters, he wishes to 
produce this effect. The production of this effect is, in fact, 
the gist of his argument. In justice to Spencer, it should 
be said that this is the effect which he believes ought to be 
produced, and that it will have the beneficent result of 
diverting men’s minds from the discussion of the unknowa- 
ble. It will be evident, however, that bad definition of the 
metaphysical terms used is the cause of most of the diffi- 
culty, and that the supposed incapacity of mankind to think 
at all about “the infinite,” “the unconditioned,” “ the abso- 
lute,” etc., is merely incapacity to do good work with bad 
tools; and that the “thus far, and’ no further,” does not 
constitute an impassable barrier for all finite intelligences 
in all worlds, but simply marks the point where Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer have stopped thinking, which is quite 
a different thing. 

One great trouble with metaphysics is that there is an 
unbroken succession of metaphysicians. Each successor has 
taken up the terms of his predecessors, and felt himself 
obliged to use those terms, however inadequate, outgrown, 
or unsuited to the more modern thought they may be. We 
forget that our ancestors in thinking looked at the universe 
in a high a priori fashion. They made a mental picture of 
an ideal universe, and then set about trying to bend the act- 
ual one to their ideal. All the definitions of the terms “ infi- 
nite,” “‘ absolute,” “ unconditioned,” etc., descend from a time 
when the task was supposed to be quite different from what 
it is now seen to be. Now, we gaze at the universe and 
endeavor to describe it. We first look, and then paint. 
Our ancestors first painted, and then looked. 

Nevertheless, it is well to investigate these terms, and see 
whether a real meaning can be attached to any or all of 
them, so that they may no longer bring confusion, but rest 
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and relief and clearness to the mind. Let us proceed to 
define : — 

1. The All is the sum total of things. 

2. The Allis “ The Infinite,” for there is nothing outside 
of it to bound it. 

3. The All is.“ The Unconditioned,” for there is nothing 
outside of it to condition it. 

4. The Allis “ The Absolute,” for there is nothing outside 
of it to bear relation to it. 

We shall now be prepared to meet the difficulties of Ham- 
ilton, Mansel, and Spencer. 

1st. The Infinite. 

The word “ infinite ” is used so loosely that it causes endless 
confusion. We talk in mathematical language of “ an infi- 
nite series,” merely meaning a series that goes on without 
limit; of “an infinite straight line,” merely meaning a 
straight line prolonged forever in two directions. But when, 
in metaphysical argument, we speak of “ The Infinite,” we 
ought to mean strictly and absolutely The All, and nothing 
else, unless on each occasion of other use we guard care- 
fully against misconstruction. 

To speak then of “ The Infinite,” while excluding from that 
conception a single molecule or atom, or a single thinker's 
consciousness, is a fatally false use of terms. Thus, when 
Mansel says (First Principles, chap. iv., sec. 24), “ No finite 
part can be a constituent of an infinite whole,” this is a 
mere word-puzzle, owing to bad definition of “ infinite,” and 
can be got rid of at once by substituting “ The All.” If we 
say, “No finite part can be a constituent of The All,” we are 
saying that “if any part be subtracted from The All, The All 
is still The All: that is, still includes within it everything ; 
while something is, by hypothesis, excluded, “which is 
absurd.” To speak of The Ali, minus Sirius, being still 
The All, is really as absurd as to say that ten minus one is 
still ten. 

2. “ The Unconditioned.” “To think is to condition, 
therefore we cannot think at all of the unconditioned.” 
This is the gist of Hamilton’s statement (First Principles, 
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chap. iv., sec. 24). “How it could ever be doubted,” he 
says, “ that thought is only of the conditioned may well be 
deemed a matter of profoundest admiration. Thought can- 
not transcend consciousness: consciousness is only possible 
under the antithesis of a subject and object of thought, 
known only in correlation, and mutually limiting each 
other.” If this were true, this one sentence would end the 
whole matter. But the answer to it is perfectly simple. I 
am the subject thinking. ‘The All,” as I say, is the object of 
my thought. In reality, I am thinking of “The All minus my 
thought.” By no mental effort can J conceive of that which 
is inside of my consciousness as altogether and absolutely 
identical with that which is outside of my consciousness. 
The notion of Jis wanting to that which is outside. Using 
for a moment, for brevity sake, the term “The All,” in the 
limited sense of “The All minus I,” we can say, I am subject, 
The All is object. I am thinking, surrounded by The All. 
The All, thought of, surrounds me. Being surrounded is a 
relation: surrounding is also a relation. The All and I are 
thus correlated. The two also mutually limit each other. 
The All limits me. I also limit The All, for The All is not 
the all without me, or without my thought. 

3. “The Absolute” is defined to be “that of which no 
necessary relation can be predicated.” No such entity ex- 
ists except The All, and then only in the sense given above. 
“ The All is The Absolute, for there is nothing outside of it 
to which it can be related.” The All is strictly related to 
everything within itself. Take a single atom, abstract it 
from The All, The All ceases to be The All. This is “a neces- 
sary relation.” The All minus the atom surrounds the atom. 
Surrounding is a necessary relation, and so on down to the 
innumerable relations of atom and The All. 

“The absolute, as such, cannot be a cause.” * No; for 
The All is the absolute, and there is nothing outside of 
itself to which it can be the cause. But The All is cause 
of all caused things inside of itself. 





* Mansel, quoted chap. ii., sec. 13, First Principles. 
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“ The cause, as such, cannot be absolute.” * No; for The 
All as cause is limited by and correlated to the caused thing. 
Cause and caused thing together make up The All. 

“We are unable to conceive of an absolute whole ; that 
is, a whole so great that we cannot also conceive it as a rela- 
tive part of some greater whole.” + The opposite to this is 
certainly true. We are totally unable to. conceive of any 
bound to The All. If we placed a bound anywhere, we 
should instantly think of space spreading beyond the bound. 
“To pass the flaming walls of space” may be a fine poetic 
image: it is very poor metaphysics. 

We are also, Hamilton assures us, unable to conceive of 
“an absolute part.” That is, of a part so small that it is 
absolutely without size. This is supposed to be one of the 
limits of finite intelligence; and Hamilton, therefore, gives 
us to understand that infinite intelligence could easily con- 
ceive of such a thing. He does not see that the more de- 
veloped the intelligence, the more completely does it become 
aware that nothing exists which is absolutely without size. 

This must suffice for the vindication of our right to think 
of The All, our right to pursue our search after an all-per- 
vading unity; for be it remembered that upon a foundation 
as unsubstantial as the foregoing the whole doctrine of “ the 
relativity of all knowledge ” is built. 

Now, what is meant by the “ relativity of all knowledge ” ? 
One instance must suffice. Science informs us that the 
lines of sodium are in a certain place in the yellow of the 
spectrum, that the lengths of their yellow light-waves are, 
say, one fifty thousandth part of an inch in length; and that 
the double sodium line corresponds exactly to the double 
dark line D in the solar spectrum. Now, how far is this 
knowledge relative ? how far is it absolute? How far, that 
is, is it dependent upon the thinker’s mind? how far is it an 
absolute picture of an outward reality? Plainly, an inch 
is an arbitrary measure of length. It would, no doubt, be 
a much better standard to measure inches by light-waves, 


* Mansel, quoted chap. ii., sec. 13, First Principles. 
+ Hamilton, quoted chap. iv., sec. 24, First Principles. 
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rather than light-waves by inches. We can measure the 
universe, for instance, in terms which all intellects on all 
planets could understand and adopt in common, by making 
our unit the wave-length of the line D: of sodium. Then we 
should have a measure, not depending upon convention at 
all. An argument might indeed be started as to the ob- 
jective or subjective character of yellow color. But we get 
rid of this at once by substituting wave-lengths for colors. 
Color is the effect of wave-lengths, and the perception of 
color may be called the perception of one of the effects of 
wave-lengths. 

Again, by the perfect correspondence of the lines of so- 
dium with the D lines in the solar spectrum, together with 
a multitude of other correspondences, science has concluded 
that sodium exists in the sun. Now, taking for granted that 
the data are sufficient and the conclusions correct, is it in 
any possible sense true that those conclusions are purely 
relative? They would be equally true, if all human minds 
were annihilated to-morrow.* 

All the meaning that can possibly be attached to the 
phrase, “the relativity of all knowledge,” is that the ulti- 
mate essence of things cannot be known except through the 
effects that essence produces. The effects, once known, are 
known absolutely, and would remain true, even if the whole 
human race were swept from existence. It is the main pur- 
pose of this essay to show that even this is a purely arbitrary 
barrier to knowledge. It is certainly presumptuous to as- 
sume that the essence of matter is completely out of the 
reach of human thought, when, in our own time, so many 
genuine steps toward a comprehension of what matter is 
have been securely taken. A few years ago, Auguste Comte 
insisted on the wisdom of excluding the fixed stars from 
positive philosophy, as nothing could be really known con- 
cerning them. But, now, we map out the elements of each. 
It is, then, fatuous for any philosopher to put up a “ Thus 
far, and no further,” to the human mind. It always means, 


*If the “ relativity ’' of the in-trument, the spectroscope, be objected to, it is ob- 
viously easy to state the conclusions in a way to avoid even this objection. 
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“ Thus far, and no further have J gone: therefore, the whole 
human race, in all future time, cannot possibly get any 
further.” 

Shall we then be able to clear up all the mystery of ex- 
istence? Not while “ The All” remains “ The Infinite.” But 
mystery is not muddle, neither is it bewilderment, much less 
is it contradiction. It is not (pace Hamilton) a choice “ be- 
tween two extremes,” * “ exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one must 
be admitted as necessary.” Great is the power of words! 
A must equal either a or 6. But it is impossible that it 
should equal a. It is as impossible for it to equal 6. But 
it must equal either a or 6. Therefore, it must. 

The mysteries which men build out of bewildered brains 
are so many ugly walls, made of paper painted like granite ; 
and in them the foolish human race often confine themselves 
age after age, when one leap through would admit them into 
God’s daylight. God’s mysteries are like the deep sky. On 
and on man’s thought can fly, gathering new truth at every 
onward beat of its wings. Star after star, galaxy after galaxy, 
appears. The mystery is not that thought can vainly bewil- 
der itself, but that it can enlarge and enrich itself, without 
end. 

Now, many really able men are unaccustomed to meta- 
physical logic, and cannot, therefore, clearly see the flaws in 
logical statements. Let such men remember, in the first 
place, that, even if the logic of Hamilton and Mansel can 
be completely refuted, we have only vindicated our right to 
think ; we have as yet made no thought conquest whatever. 
But, in the second place, let them reflect that, if their logic 
is true, it is certainly strange that it makes no single appeal 
to the actual laws of the universe. If their method is the 
true one, the true method does not require the least acquaint- 
ance with any scientific fact whatever. The true method 
can be spun, like the spider’s web, wholly out of the human 
brain. Imagine a triumphant mapping out of the universe, 


* Quoted, First Principles, chap. iv., sec. 24. 
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to which the immense fact of gravitation is of no conse- 
quence whatever, by which no investigation whatever of 
the real nature of atoms or molecules is either needed or 
cared for! Imagine, in a word, a logical investigation of The 
All, which could go on just the same if the galaxies did not 
exist ! 

If any one really stands face to face with the universe, 
and with all his power seeks to see what it is, and to de- 
scribe what he sees, is it likely that, when he beholds that 
the universe is the home of innumerable starry systems, he 
would generalize thus, “No finite can be part of an infinite 
whole,” when his own eyes tell him that each twinkling 
point Is part of an infinite whole? When he sees light 
streaming through the galaxy, star answering to star, and the 
depths of space themselves conveying that answer,— sees, 
in a word, the infinite number of threads of relationship by 
which the parts are woven into the whole,— would his first 
thought be that “the absolute is that which has no neces- 
sary relations” to anything? Would even his first thought 
be that he is mentally incapable of thinking that the uni- 
verse is boundless, when it is exactly the mighty thought of 
its infinitude that is even now flooding heart and brain? 

The new era commences when philosophy becomes scien- 
tific. Then only do scientific metaphysics become possible. 
Standing in the midst of The All, philosophy, aided by all 
science, will then endeavor to describe, under great general 
definitions, what it sees. These science will at once pro- 
ceed to test. If these definitions solve all the facts without 
exception, the definitions will be accepted as laws of the 
universe ; if not, they will be rejected. Many open roads 
are hopefully leading toward this to-day. On one such road 
Spencer has entered, but soon proclaims that the passage 
here, as everywhere else, is hopelessly barred. The sign-post 
to this road is, “ Force always acts where it is, never where 
it is not.” There is, it is true, a strange amount of miscon- 
ception with regard to force, even among men acquainted 
with science. Many men seem to speak of force as if it 
were a thing in itself, instead of being a property of a thing. 

8 
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The force of hydrogen is a property of hydrogen. The 
force of gunpowder is a property of gunpowder. Take 
away the gunpowder, and the force of gunpowder disap- 
pears with it. "Wherever hydrogen is, there also is the force 
of hydrogen, and there only. When, therefore, we say, 
“ Force cannot act where it is not,” it is equivalent to saying, 
“ A thing cannot be where it is not,” which is a self-evident 
truth. 

Let us then follow this road, and see whither it will lead 
us. Let us try to make this understood to the general 
reader, who does not pretend to much science. 

“Force always acts where it is, never where it is not.” 
You pull your bell-rope in the dining-room, that rope pulls 
a wire, and that wire continues without a break until it 
reaches the bell in the kitchen. The bell rings. All can 
see in this instance that there ‘is a perfectly continuous 
passage of force from your hand to the bell. But the law it 
illustrates is universal. In no experiment known to man is 
this law of the passage of force transgressed. If you want 
to convey force to any distance, you must make a road for 
it; and it must travel every inch of that road before it gets 
to your object. The telegraph companies realize this day 
by day. From here to California are three thousand miles of 
wire. Sever with a shears any part of this vast length 
of wire, and, though the severed ends are not an inch apart, 
your force cannot pass the tiny gap. The force that bears 
your message stops exactly at the end of the cut wire. In 
the case of the bell-wire and the telegraph-wire, the force is 
invisible, but the road is visible. The truth holds when 
both are equally invisible. I touch:the organ-keys in a 
church: I release the wind force given by the bellows; which 
passes through the reeds and sends the air, tossed by their 
vibrations into multitudes of waves, out into the church. 
These waves strike your ear, you hear the music. Now 
there has been a perfectly uninterrupted path from the bel- 
lows to your ear, and force has travelled along the whole of 
the path. If you could maintain a perfect air vacuum of 
one hundredth part of an inch in width in a part of that 
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path, you would hear absolutely nothing; for force cannot 
act where it is not. 

Yonder is a star, uncounted trillions of miles away. You 
see that star, and that one fact is proof to you that there 
has been a passage of force though every inch and every 
ten thousandth part of an inch in the prodigious distance 
that separates your eye from the star. The inconceivably 
swift throbbing of its fiery surface has set the waves of 
ether in motion; and the first wave, of a fifty thousandth 
part of an inch in length, has set in motion another wave of 
the same length, and that other another, up to fifty thousand, 
and now an inch of space is traversed. Another and another, 
now a mile, now two hundred thousand miles, now a mill- 
ion, now a trillion, now a quadrillion of miles, and now the 
last ether wave, one fifty thousandth of an inch in length, 
strikes the surface of your eye, enters, breaks upon the 
shore of the retina, vibrates harmoniously through the optic 
nerve, and you see. But if one single wave of one fifty 
thousandth of an inch in length were wanting, if an ether 
vacuum of that breadth could exist in space, you would 
see nothing at all; for force cannot act where it is not. 
Only because force was propagated all along that line, in a 
chain absolutely unbroken, could you see at all. 

This, then, is a law, the negation of which is inconceiv- 
able to the mind. For, if you say that no force whatever is 
in any given space, you have said in other words that noth- 
ing whatever is in that space; and nothing can come of 
nothing. The passage from nothing to something is incon- 
ceivable. 

And yet matter is all composed of molecules or atoms; 
and, in a gaseous condition, those molecules are at a consider- 
able distance from each other relatively to their size. How, 
then, can the atoms act on each other at all? You can 
magnify mentally any two atoms of a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas, aye, of the ether itself, until you can men- 
tally represent them a tangible distance apart. Now, how 
is one ether atom going to set another ether atom swinging? 
“ Force cannot act where it is not” ; and this must hold true, 
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however infinitesimally small the vacuum distance may be. 
Therefore, though we can imagine that, possibly, the ether 
may be to hydrogen and oxygen a medium through which 
they act and react on each other; though to the ether we 
grant a finer ether, and so on, we only put the problem 
back one step further, and we must reach at last, and very 
soon, indeed, the finest ether atoms contained in the galaxy. 
Still they are atoms, still apart from each other. Still there 
must be something between them, or else force can act 
where it is not. But, by hypothesis, we are now dealing 
with the finest matter atoms that exist; that is, the finest 
form of discontinuous, divisible, separate substance. Now, 
unless all our experience, all our knowledge, all our mental 
power, is worthless here, we still must postulate something 
between those finest ether atoms. 

But we have come to the end of matter,— that is, sub- 
stance divisible, discontinuous: we have therefore reached 
substance indivisible, substance continuous. We have ar- 
rived at substance which is not matter. Continuous, indi- 
visible substance, then, is at the foundation of all the 
movements and all the mutual relations of atoms. It is 
equally at the bottom of all the movements and relations of 
masses. The galaxy is one vast test experiment on this. 
The deepest mystery in gravitation is its independence of 
time. Now, all molecular motion is performed in time. It 
is, then, absolutely impossible that the forcé of gravitation 
can, be conveyed by molecular motion. No material ether, 
however fine, can be the medium through which it passes. 
The phenomena of gravitation will never be solved, except 
on the hypothesis of perfect substance, absolutely continu- 
ous, and filling all space. What perfect substance is and 
what relation perfect substance bears to matter, we must 
now reverently yet firmly proceed to consider. 

S. R. CALTHROP. 
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THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS IN THE MATTER 
OF AMUSEMENTS. 


One of the crying evils of this age is said to be the almost 
ceaseless pursuit of pleasure among the young. The object 
of life to these is often described, in American phrase, as 
“having a good time.” There is more or less truth in this 
charge, and whose fault is it? If we have allowed our chil- 
dren to grow up without that education of conscience which 
puts duty before pleasure, whose fault is it? If we have 
ourselves been thinking more of the meat than the life, more 
of the raiment than the heart, more of the grace of body 
than of mind, more of worldly success than of immortal 
souls, whose fault is it if we have a self-indulgent, frivolous 
posterity ? 

It seems hardly fair, in fact there is a certain lack of hon- 
esty as well as a suspicion of cowardice, in the vehement 
denunciation of the faults of the young, common among 
their elders. The young are, after all, very much what 
their parents and the age they live in have made them, be- 
fore some of whom many self-deluded and complacent par- 
ents might well stand aghast, as in the presence of their own 
incarnate sins. 

The fond father flattered himself that the most earnest 
desire of his heart was that his son should be a good man, 
honorable, brave, self-denying, strong. He wakes up, one 
day, to discover that this has not been his controlling 
thought, and that he has really been caring more to gratify 
his own selfish pride and pleasure in seeing his boy always 
amused and everywhere triumphant. And now, behold! 
before his astonished eyes there stands an embodiment of 
frivolity, selfishness, and arrogance. 

That the over-indulgence and over-amusing of children in 
this age and in this land is a crying evil, few thoughtful peo- 
ple doubt. A sort of craze for pleasure seems to have taken 
possession of our young people. There can be no more 
alarming proof of this than is found in the fact that some of 
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our very first institutions of learning are filled by young 
men, many, if not most of whom, not only show plainly by 
their course of life, but calmly confess, confident of an indul- 
gent hearing, that they are there for the purpose of “ having 
a good time.” It would be a sorry look-out for this land, 
if the hope of the Republic were to be found only among 
such as these. Luckily, however, the hand of adversity is 
always leading along a more stalwart manhood; and in its 
ranks, with few and striking exceptions, this nation, like 
most other nations, has been accustomed to look for its 
strength. 

Few and striking exceptions, however, there certainly are, 
—a fact as suggestive as it is pertinent to our subject; for 
here are to be found some of the best fruits of our best civil- 
ization, men of broad and generous cultivation, evenly de- 
veloped on many sides, who, while they have been trained 
through the manly discipline of faithful work, both in the 
study of books and men, and have learned through precept 
and example the value and power of self-control, have never- 
theless not been shut out from the flowery meads of God’s 
world, wherein wise hands have led them, as they learned 
to discriminate between the rose and the nightshade. These 
have added to knowledge and to godliness that cheerful and 
generous temper which comes out of the fulness of a grate- 
ful, happy heart, and which manifests itself naturally, in a 
spontaneous love to God and man. 

It is cause for thankfulness that there have been and still 
are parents, in this and in all lands, who, with every power 
to gratify their own and their children’s love of amusement, 
have understood that amusement pursued as an end is among 
the most enfeebling and demoralizing of all influences. There 
is also cause for thankfulness that all parents have not been 
ignorant of the fact that the love of amusement is a God- 
given craving, and not to be ignored. In intelligent hands, 
it is a powerful factor in education, both moral and intel- 
lectual, often awakening and keeping awake a healthy en- 
thusiasm, brightening the spirit, and so bracing the heart 
against a rainy day. The nature that is destitute of it is 
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almost sure to lack the best power of sympathy, while its 
value as a safety-valve and preserver of highly taxed mental 
powers can hardly be overestimated. 

We have learned something since that day when all the 
natural instincts and impulses of human nature, as well of 
the body as the mind, were considered to be altogether dev- 
ilish; and we shall all be likely to agree that amusement, 
under certain conditions, is both legitimate and innocent,— 
nay, more, such are the cravings of humanity that we may 
as well call it a necessity. Is it doubted? Look then at the 
moral status of many of the smaller villages in the rural dis- 
tricts, where drunkenness and sensuality in its lowest forms 
are so often found to exist in proportion as amusements of 
an elevating character are wanting. It is a quite common 
mistake to take for granted the wickedness of large cities as 
contrasted with the primitive purity and innocence of rural 
communities,—a very misleading generalization; and it is 
long since clearly proved that the entire absence of theatres, 
operas, dancing, and card-playing, fraught with certain dan- 
gers as we admit these to be, has not sufficed to insure a high 
moral standard in any community, or to deaden to any per- 
ceptible degree that omnivorous hunger and thirst for amuse- 
ment, pure and simple, which gratifies itself, the world over, 
with whatever material it finds nearest at hand. 

What, then, is the duty of Christians in the matter of 
amusements? Is it not, first, to realize that people should 
and will be amused; and, second, to see to it that the commu- 
nities in which they dwell are well provided with the best 
possible means of amusement ? 

This is no easy task. The work is never finished; and it 
behooves Christians to remember that the field is a large one, 
and that, if they do not occupy it wholly, if they do not 
feed the sheep and the lambs given to their charge, a count- 
less host stands ready to do so, and to offer often a poison 
where wholesome food would have been accepted and en- 
joyed, if it had been ready for the hungry crowd. 

Of course, the condition of things hoped for by all lovers 
of their kind, is that, wherein the appetite is quite normal, 
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where only food of the most wholesome and most nutritious 
is relished. The way of the philanthropist would be easy 
indeed, if this could always be counted upon; but since it 
cannot, since all human appetites and tastes are not only 
susceptible to, but stand in almost constant need of, direc- 
tion and cultivation, what is to be done? 

Christians have need to remember that the world is full 
of grown-up children. What is to be done, for instance, 
with a child that will not drink clear milk? Shall we not 
put sugar in it at first? Every mother knows, or should 
know, how the taste must be led along by easy stages until 
the chosen meat and drink, both physical and spiritual, grows 
to be that which ministers only to the development of a per- 
fect manhood; but she would be a dull mother who should 
leave out the sugar at first. 

In dealing with the matter of amusements, many other- 
wise intelligent people seem strangely oblivious of the fact 
that an essential element of amusement is that it shall 
amuse. A pathetic picture of such a case was furnished not 
long ago by an earnest, conscientious Christian minister in a 
New England town where intemperance was increasing to 
an alarming extent. It seemed there and then, if that 
hydra-headed monster could but be once mastered, the whole 
moral atmosphere would be purified and uplifted ; and so 
doubtless it would have been, not only there, but in innu- 
merable other places where it has carried ruin and despair. 

The whole heart and soul of this good minister of Christ 
was in the work of reforming his town. Early and late did 
he labor, he held meetings and encouraged “ Unions,” or- 
ganized “ Clubs” and inspired “ Templars,” until his strength 
was well-nigh spent in the hope of saving his young men, 
conciuding at last by a course of lectures on “ Natural Sci- 
ence,” by what was called “home talent.” There were no 
listeners. The young men were in the dram-shops and 
billiard-rooms, finding the amusement they blindly craved, 
and the only kind which an intelligent Christian community 
had provided for them. A sympathizing friend, both of the 
town and of the good man who was laboring so faithfully and 
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so fruitlessly in its behalf, suggested a course of lectures on 
more popular subjects, by some of the favorite lecturers, as a 
possibly successful rival to the liquor-shops. “No,” said the 
good pastor, with a severe shake of the head: “ that would 
only be replacing one excitement by another, and this thirst 
for excitement is the root of the evil.” “Can you think of 
nothing that your people, your young men, would enjoy?”’ 
asked the friend. “Oh!” replied the poor pastor, with 
almost a groan of despair, “my people seem really to like 
nothing but dancing.” 

“ Well, then, in the name of common-sense, let them 
dance,” was the reply. “Their sisters and their sisters’ 
friends are better company for the young men than the bill- 
iard-rooms afford; and, if that is the only way to get at them, 
let’s all dance together till we can teach them to like some- 
thing else.” 

“No, no!” sighed the conscientious shepherd of the 
sheep. “I can never, never bring myself to approve of 
dancing.” Meantime, the dram-shops flourished and in- 
creased. [Fact.] 

This reminiscence leads to the consideration of a common 
reason for the frequent failure of Christian reformers in 
dealing with the subject of amusements; namely, an almost 
unpardonable want of discrimination of judgment. They so 
often take the attitude of the man who owned a field in 
which was a dangerous pitfall, in consequence of which he 
fenced it all in, and put up at each corner a formidable sign, 
warning people that it was “dangerous” to cross that field. 
But the people very much wanted to cross just there: it was 
convenient and pleasant, and they did not believe that it was 
dangerous. So they tried it for themselves, and crossed and 
recrossed in perfect safety, until one dark night an unwary 
wanderer, following the example of those about him, vent- 
ured across, and he fell into the pit and was miserably 
destroyed. Thus, the owner of the field failed utterly of 
his object. In calling the whole field “ dangerous,” he had 
not in the least pointed out where the danger was. 

Now, it is quite true that there are pitfalls in the ball- 

4 
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room, but they are not what or where many people suppose 
them to be. Most parents would rejoice to see a radical 
change in the modern style of dancing, with its late hours 
and overdressing, and would also hail the day when that 
most inelegant of all dances, known in America as “ The 
German,” should be abolished and banished from our midst, 
together with its inevitably vulgarizing influences on so- 
ciety, chief of which is the conspicuousness given to young 
ladies, equally through favor or neglect, and also its appar- 
ent tendency to destroy all knightly, chivalrous sentiment in 
the young American gentleman of to-day, who perhaps 
might face a cannon’s mouth, but cannot take the risk of 
being “ bored for a couple of hours.” Now there is a way 
to reform all this; and it is by parents making themselves 
their children’s companions, and by their presence and all- 
powerful influence, here as elsewhere (when exerted in 
earnest and in season), carrying change and reform wher- 
ever there is the need. This done, how many people see 
any real harm in dancing, the most natural as it is the 
most fascinating of all amusements to the young, combining 
as it does the exhilaration of music and of physical exercise, 
enjoyed alike by the lamb in the field and the young girl or 
boy in the parlor, and as innocently by one as the other? 
Did I say that parents COULD make dancing what it should 
be? Nay, more, have they a right to neglect the duty? 
Here is a means of giving their children one innocent 
amusement which is sure to be acceptable. Dare they throw 
away such a safeguard against the allurement of amusements 
which are not innocent? It is true that there are pitfalls 
in the ball-room; but they are chiefly such as are found in 
many other scenes of life,—- namely, the temptation to self- 
seeking, love of display, and a thirst for and selfish absorp- 
tion in one’s own pleasure, with sometimes a cruel disregard 
to that of others. These are the worst dangers I have ob- 
served, after thirty years’ acquaintance with this form of 
recreation. These are things which entire banishment 
from the ball-room will never cure, since the same pitfalls 
are not absent, alas! from Dorcas societies, parish parties, 
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town-meetings, or mercantile transactions, while acts of un- 
selfishness and kind consideration are by no means unknown 
in the majority of ball-rooms. 

It is worthy of note, also, that almost universal as is the 
taste for dancing, unlike many of the favorite pleasures of 
youth, it is the one earliest outgrown. 

Of the incidental possible dangers of card-playing, there 
is little or no difference of opinion; but here, as elsewhere, 
who believes that contamination is inherent in the game 
or the cards? The gambling spirit has been found to exist, 
at. its very worst, at the stock exchange, and with a start- 
ling frequency in the breasts of church-members, of whom 
it may safely be believed that they have never played a 
game of cards in their lives. For one, I should consider 
that boy most safe to whom cards were not a forbidden and 
hence an alluring pleasure, and who had learned, while play- 
ing games with an honorable father, that nothing short of 
the most scrupulous fair dealing as well as the most cour- 
teous self-control was to be tolerated among decent men. 

Precisely in this way, some of the most precious lessons of 
life are learned, whose impressiveness is immeasurably in- 
creased by the fact that they are not recognized as lessons 
at all, while they are indelibly stamped upon the character 
by the incalculable force of example. 

Indiscriminate condemnation is as unwise here as else- 
where, because as unfair, since along with it is apt to 
go a certain lack of honesty, unconscious though it be. 

On this subject, the eloquent pen of Rev. Phillips Brooks 
has lately been at work with its usual force. In a well- 
knewn Princeton Review article, he says (in another connec- 
tion), “ Nothing is more mistaken than to teach children 
what we have ceased to believe ourselves.” “A most dan- 
gerous experiment,” he calls it; and he warns such as pur- , 
sue this course that “they know very little about the certain 
workings of the human heart, and have no real faith in 
truth itself.” “Men find that you are playing with them, 
and will not believe you when you come in earnest.” 

The inconsistency of some branches of the Church in 
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dealing with this matter of amusements is a constant scan- 
dal in the mouth of the scoffer. “Church parlors,” wherein 
dancing is never allowed, are given up to romping games 
of very doubtful propriety. Congregations which would 
frown upon theatre-going arrange elaborate tableaux and 
dialogues, hereby often sowing the seeds of vanity and love 
of display of the most objectionable kind, together with 
musical and scenic effects, as approved aids to various 
church enterprises, to say nothing of the wholesale lottery 
system which underlies the ordinary church fair. There is 
no doubt that through this inconsistency the Church and 
church-members have lost power and influence. The more’s 
the pity! They have cried, * Wolf!” when there was no 
wolf. Men have found out that they were “playing with 
them, and would: not believe them when they came in 
earnest.” 

What has been said of dancing and cards can certainly be 
said with equal truth of most other popular amusements, 
certainly of the theatre. There is much room for improve- 
ment here. 

A play occupied a Boston stage during a part of last 
winter (“Engaged”) which, while it was free from any of 
the coarser forms of immorality, seemed to some people 
thoroughly demoralizing in its tendency, its whole tone 
being one continual scoff at most things which we have 
learned to revere. In it, the young were taught, in effect, 
with much wit and dramatic cleverness, that no such things 
as truth, honor, disinterestedness, and the like, are to be 
looked for in this world; and great pleasure seemed to be 
found in the discovery of this dreary fact, the whole horror 
culminating in a confidential conversation between a father | 
and daughter, represented as a lady and gentleman, vying 
with each other in a display of nauseating treachery, mean- 
ness, and vulgarity. 

This was received for weeks by admiring audiences in 
critical Boston with rapturous applause. 

Am I told that this was satire, and that it is my own dul- 
ness which prevents an appreciation of it? One of the 
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great writers of the age has lately reminded us, on the 
authority of a brilliant French author, that it is not a proof 
of intellectual acumen to be able to see everything in a 
ridiculous light; and I gladly enroll myself in her company 
of persons who are suffering “ under the growing demand 
upon them to laugh when they have no other reason than 
the peril of being taken for dullards,” and who stand sadly 
in need of that “ courage” of which she speaks, “ to say that 
they object to the theatrical spoiling, for themselves and their 
children, of all affecting themes, all the grander deeds and 
aims of men, by burlesquing associations.’ Satire’s only 
excuse for being is that it shall reform an evil. It is like 
those poisons which some daring physicians use as tonics: 
in careful hands, safe though bitter, reviving, waking, and 
toning up the sluggish powers ; but, in the reckless hands of 
quacks and charlatans, benumbing, paralyzing, deadly. The 
young of this age have not that overstock of reverence, sen- 
timent, or sensitiveness of conscience which can stand the 
“heroic treatment” of too frequent burlesquing of these 
(once considered) graces of the human heart. When arrant 
worldliness is applauded and a skilful lie is looked upon 
as a good joke,a long step has been taken toward that 
stand-point, familiar to this age and land, from which money 
takes the place of. respectability, smartness is a substitute 
for honesty, and amusement is an object of life, at what- 
ever cost. 

“We have been severely enough taught,” says the emi- 
nent English author above quoted, “that our civilization, 
considered as a splendid material fabric, is helplessly in 
peril, without the spiritual police of sentiments and ideai 
feelings. And it is this invisible police which we have need, 
as a community, to strive to maintain in efficient force. 

Just here is the pith of our whole subject. If it is true 
that the material safety and prosperity of a civilization de- 
pend upon the invisible police of ideal (i.e. right) feelings 
and sentiments, what is to be said, when we look at the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the Christian moralist ? 

Is there any other known force strong enough to keep 
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men and women unspotted from the world? And, with this 
- invisible police always on duty, of what need we be afraid ? 

Here, then, must the Christian draw the line. Whatever 
corrupts or subsidizes the “spiritual police of sentiments 
and ideal feelings” must be frowned upon, suppressed, got 
rid of like malaria; and how do we do that? Not by re- 
moving whole populations, but by draining the swamps and 
making the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Enough has been said to prove that no unqualified ap- 
proval of the stage, in its present condition, is attempted ; 
and yet the stage is eminently adapted for the great work 
of educating not only the taste, but the heart and the head, 
and of arousing the loftiest sentiments of the human soul. 
What temperance lecture ever thrilled one like the look and 
voice of Cassio, when he realizes that his weakness has over- 
taken him, and cries out with anguish that he is hurt “ past 
surgery”? Was there ever more effectual “ object-teach- 
ing” than the pitiful spectacle of that knightly soldier, 
without fear and without reproach, transformed before one’s 
eyes, through the agency of drink, into a swaggering fool ? 

Is it said that to read the play would do as well? One an- 
swer is that thousands are appealed to from the stage, to 
whom books are almost unknown, and these not always 
of the lower classes; and, again, who does not know that 
to the end of his days treachery will seem a more infamous 
vice for having seen Iago, while filial ingratitude and selfish- 
ness have taken a haunting shape in Regan and Goneril, so 
that one shudders at the discovery of the slightest likeness 
to it in one’s own heart? 

Certainly there are few things which go so straight to the 
heart or make so direct an appeal to the imagination as a 
well-acted play. We feel this, when we hear the invariable 
burst of applause which peals out from the galleries of all 
theatres at the spectacle of a virtuous, heroic, or patriotic 
act. Are we not sometimes almost grateful to the more 
demonstrative audience of these higher latitudes for giving 
expression to the emotion we are ourselves ashamed to 
show? 
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How sagacious are the French rulers (those students 
of humanity) to forbid the performance of all plays tending 
to excite the people inconveniently ; and, on the other hand, 
how dull and stupid appear those Christian reformers, who 
ignore this tremendous possible agency for good, denouncing 
its influences as altogether bad ! 

Has not the plan of wholesale condemnation been very 
thoroughly tried by a large part of the Christian Church ? 
And may it not be said to have failed of any satisfactory results? 
Is it not time for Christians to try a change of tactics? And, 
since people will find amusement in these ways, should not 
serious-minded men and women begin to devote their best 
energies to purifying these sources of recreation, and, by 
using them for the education of “ideal sentiments and feel- 
ings,” turn them into powerful agencies of good ? 

Will Christians never learn where are their best oppor- 
tunities? 

*“ We need to remember,” says Mr. Brooks, again, “ how 
irreligion has invaded religion, and to imitate its methods. 
It has got hold of the passions and enthusiasms of men, and 
there has been its strength. We must claim these passions 
and enthusiasms for religion. No cold faith or preaching 
will reclaim the world.” 

The stage has been called a great pulpit: its teachings 
have generally the incalculable advantage of being such as 
can hardly fail to be understood. Why give them over to 
the enemy? It reminds one of the celebrated plea for some 
of the best music in the churches. “I don’t know,” said a 
wise man, “ why the devil should have all the best tunes.” 

An eloquent preacher in the neighborhood of Boston has 
lately preached a sermon from the text, “ The children of 
this world are, in their generation, wiser than the children 
of light.” 

“The children of light must be taught,” he says, “ that 
the just cause is never sure of a triumph over the unjust 
one, until the advocates of purity and right are able to match 
the champions of immorality and fraud in the act of com- 
mending their ideas to the reason of the people at large. 
‘Goodness and stupidity’ need not be linked together.” 
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Goodness and stupidity! Alas, how often they are so 
linked! And was there ever anything more stupid, as proved 
by results, than the long-continued attitude of many con- 
scientious people in the matter of amusements? Here, if 
anywhere, is practical work to be done. If the existing 
popular amusements are unsatisfactory, make them better, 
or put others equally amusing in their place. If the public 
taste is low, raise it. Who else is to do it? Little by little, 
it must be done, but keep on raising it. Never forget the 
sugar. Jt is a tremendous lever; and by and by, before you 
know it, your child, of whatever age, will have outgrown the 
taste for a diet of sugar, and lo! largely through the love of 
amusement, which God gives his creatures, will have come 
a precious sweetening of the spirit, an investment for later 
years of that priceless treasure, a child-like temper, which 
helps in its way to fit one, and to keep one fit, for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Christians, have you not been standing long enough 
outside these practical duties of life? Would you stand for 
a single hour outside a room in which you believed poisonous 
gas to be escaping and stifling the sleeping children within, 
whether your own or your neighbors’, contenting your- 
selves with crying out that there was danger? No? Then, 
in Heaven’s name, make use of your strength here. Open all 
the windows and doors, go in yourselves and ventilate these 
places. Let in the breath of heaven upon the children of 
God everywhere committed to your charge, or, if you refuse 
to do this or any other practical service in the field, white 
for the harvest, then, in decency’s name, stop talking about 
it; for “ men will not believe you are in earnest.” 

ANNE KEENE. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGION AS SHOWN BY 
HIEROLOGY. 


(Concluded from June Number.) 


6. We have observed, now, five noticeable traits of relig- 
ion,—its limitation to man, its permanence, its antiquity, its 
spontaneousness, its universality. With the help of these 
traits, we are assisted still further in eliminating the non- 
essential in religion from the essential, and in adding a 
sixth trait, to assist us in approaching a definition of its 
fundamental elements. 

It is evident that what is so ancient, persistent, spontane- 
ous, and universal, is not an extrinsic graft upon man’s soul. 
It is not to be regarded as a supernatural revelation to a 
race of natural atheists, a disclosure of foreign truth to a 
people unendowed originally with any religious ideas. For 
a revelation to be acceptable and comprehensible to man, 
there must have existed beforehand the spiritual capacity, 
yearnings, and instincts that would make it appear, when 
disclosed, as the very truth he had desired,—the truth so 
self-evident he could not disbelieve it. No God-written tab- 
let, brought down visibly from the skies and put under 
their very noses, could make an ox or a horse religious. 
Let the Lord thunder from Sinai as long and as loud as he 
will, only Moses and the clearest-souled of the Israelites un- 
derstand what he says. To the herds and flocks, it is only 
so much unmeaning noise. Goethe has well said: — 


“Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 
How could-sunshine e’er be seen? 
Dwelt no power divine within us, 
How could God’s divineness win us?” 


Neither is it a cunning trick of priests or political rulers, 
who invented it to fatten themselves at the expense of their 
superstitious fellows, or to keep the people in order by sub- 
tler and stronger influences than arms. One might as well say 
eating is only a shrewd artifice of the butcher to get a living 
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out of us, or that marriage is nothing more than a decree 
of state-craft for keeping up the population and strength of 
nations. What is it that-gave the priest his hold over men 
in the beginning? What makes man listen to his asser- 
tions, seek the ghostly aid he promises, and surrender his 
own wishes and the first-fruits of flock or crop, or perhaps 
his own life or that of his first-born, at the bidding of any 
ecclesiastic, no matter in what deity’s name he speaks? A 
profound and anterior belief in the god himself was neces- 
sary, before man could be credulous enough to accept priest 
or soothsayer as his mouthpiece, or before any king or 
demagogue or political trickster would ever have thought 
of using the fear of divine wrath as bit and blinder by 
which to hold in check the restive steeds of popular power. 

Religion, like other good growths, has of course had its 
parasites. In the more advanced, decaying stages of relig- 
ion, quackery and dupery have fearfully abounded. But as 
Carlyle trenchantly says: “ Quackery was never the origin- 
ating influence in such things. It was not the health and 
life of such things, but their disease, the sure precursor of 
their being about to die. Let us never forget this. It 
seems to me a most mournful hypothesis, that of quackery 
giving birth to any faith even in savage men. Quackery 
gives birth to nothing, gives death to all things.” 

Just as little is religion explained by calling it the shell 
of old tradition, surviving relic of causeless custom. It 
would be just as wise to say men are thirsty only because 
they like to do as their fathers did, and that the Esquimaux 
do not roam the ice-fields naked, only because it is not the 
custom. To refer a belief or practice to ancient usage only 
puts a little further back the inquiry as to its cause. The 
further back you trace it, the more imperative is it to pre- 
sent some good reason for its first coming into existence and 
its continued support by man. No: religion is no artificial 
product, no secondary result, but a primary and simple 
force, working in the depths of human nature. Asa sixth 
trait, we may add that it is a quality native to humanity, 
a constitution inherent to man as man. 
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7. Is religion an illusion of fancy, a cheat of distem- 
pered thought, a fraud of the sick heart deceiving itself? 
Hierology shows man, in all countries and ages, finding his 
support and solace in religion. As well think the food 
which our body has found nourishing was really but chaff 
and stone, as that that which the soul has subsisted on for 
ages is but a tissue of lies! What a wonder would man be, 
an exception to all the rest of living beings, if he is to be 
thought a creature who obstinately hugs deceptions, and sac- 
rifices his dearest and his best, even his own life, for baseless 
dreams, and, in proportion as he develops in mind and 
heart and soul, becomes more wedded to a web of errors! 
If those religious impulses that are inherent in man’s nature 
do not correspond to some genuine spiritual facts within 
him and without him, why is it that his superior faculties 
and the ascending stages of his perfecting but conduct him 
the more inevitably to the altar and the church, and unfold 
constantly purer and higher conceptions of Deity? “To 
refuse,” as Constant says, “the religious sentiment a basis 
of reality, would be supposing in our nature a contradic- 
tion, the more strange because the only one of its kind.” 

When we see how, in every land, in every stage of civili- 
zation, the native constitution of man is such that, in the 
presence of the facts of nature and life, religion constantly 
arises, and that the demands of reason, heart, and conscience, 
in which religion originates, are such that they can only be 
satisfied by the worship and service of some Divine Being, 
can any reasonable mind fail to put cause and effect to- 
gether? 

By the same logic by which Tyndall and the rest of the 
scientific world are conducted from the universal presence 
of characteristic optical phenomena to belief in the exist- 
ence of an invisible, imponderable, intangible ether-ocean all 
about us, so from the characteristic phenomena of the relig- 
ious life, wide-spread as humanity, are we conducted to the 
existence of a great spiritual realm about us,—a soul within 
and an Over-soul above us, that are the great realities of 
existence, the highest object of mortal thought. The in- 
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ferences of religion, from the general, spontaneous, and per- 
sistent belief in God to the existence of real spiritual 
influences and Divine Power working on the human heart, 
are drawn in accordance with the same laws of thought and 
“scientiic use of the imagination” that the physicist em- 
ploys, to pass beyond his experimental data to the affirma- 
tion of invisible substrata and metempiric laws. 

Here we come to the great originating causes of religion, 
—spiritual powers, acting in the world, pouring their in- 
fluences on man, imprinting on his mind images, dimmer or 
brighter in themselves, according to his capacity. And, cor- 
responding with this pressure from without, we find in him 
a spiritual receptivity,— the soul mirror, sensitive to these 
impressions, and in every age opening wider to the light, 
becoming more delicate in its power of apprehending these 
invisible, supersensuous realities. And, by the interaction 
of these two factors, just so fast as the spirit of man volun- 
tarily seeks to learn more of the invisible beings, to get 
help from them, to conform his acts to their wishes, to draw 
closer, and make more sweet and tender and holy the rela- 
tions of the finite with the Infinite Spirit, just so fast wor- 
ship, in all its varied and ascending phases, appears. The 
six attributes of religion that have been reached may be 
generalized by saying that religion is a native and insepar- 
able constitution of humanity; and this, as we have just 
seen, implies, as a seventh factor, the genuineness of the 
spiritual impressions, as received from objective spiritual 
realities. 

8. Can we define man’s religious nature more closely? 
The history of philosophy and theology is full of attempts to 
locate it in scme special faculty of humanity, to make it a 
product of a particular attribute or tendency of our being. 
It has been a favorite conception, for example, to connect it 
originally and quite exclusively with our possession of emo- 
tions. Religion all springs, we are often told, from man’s 
foolish fears; and much of the religious world itself makes 
the test of its attainment the experiencing of certain ecstatic 
or otherwise unusual emotions. Schleiermacher resolved re- 
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ligion into a feeling of absolute dependence. Renan would 
make religion simply an “epitome of our supra-sensible de- 
sires.” Spencer and Tyndall would reduce it to the emo- 
tions awakened within us by the sense of an inscrutable 
mystery about us, denying to it any element of knowledge. 

But this evidently is a very inadequate notion of it. If 
we refer religion to dread of the supernatural, that only 
leads us back to the fundamental, original enigma, “ Why 
does man conceive and fear such beings?” If the awful- 
ness of storm, earthquake, or lightning, be claimed as suffi- 
cient to generate religious ideas, why do we not find wor- 
ship among the sheep and dogs that cower before nature’s 
convulsions even more timidly than the savage? If relig- 
ion is but gratitude for the beauties of nature, why then, as 
Constant has pertinently asked, “since these bounties are 
common to all, does religion belong to no other species but 
the human?” Or if it is only the sense of the mysteries 
about us, the consciousness of the unknowableness of all 
things, again we ask, Does not ignorance of causes exist 
for animals even more than for men? Whence comes it 
that man alone seeks to discover what the unknown source 
is, and presses on in his search till he recognizes a First 
Cause of all? Feeling, in itself, has no religious character. 
Wrongly directed, it is the bitterest foe of religion ; nothing 
more alien and repugnant to faith than the emotions, when 
they take a downward and fleshly path. It is only when 
directed heavenward that they are transfigured into piety. 
To whatever feeling we refer the origin of religion, that 
feeling itself needs an origin; and this can only be found in 
some disclosure of perception and understanding. Before 
God can be either loved or feared, he must first be believed 
in. Mere feeling cannot take us out of ourselves, or tell us 
anything about what is around us. 

Some wonder of nature may fill us with awe cr joy, but it 
tells us nothing of God, it impels us no step toward wor- 
ship, nor takes on any holy character, except when the idea 
of an Invisible Power behind the forms of nature — a per- 
vading Spirit, working in and through physical movements 
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— had previously been conceived. Our feebleness and igno- 
rance may overwhelm us with the consciousness of our own 
insufficiency, our own dependence upon what is daily given 
us; but these feelings of themselves, however intense, tell 
us of no Divine Power on which we may lean. We must, 
by other means, first learn of the Supreme One, before our 
sense of weakness can attach us to him. As soon as we 
begin to analyze religious feeling, we see that it implies 
some knowledge, clear or vague, as its antecedent, and also 
implies action as its result and test. It cannot be wholly 
separated, either from the power of cognition on the one 
hand or the exertion of will on the other. 

No religion can sustain itself in the form of pure emotion. 
One of the striking lessons of hierology is found in that 
spectacle, which again and again it exhibits to us, of the 
exalted feelings that attend the outbirth of a new faith, and 
in their fresh enthusiasm throw off, indignantly, all churchly 
bonds, finding so soon by their own experience that they 
must solidify themselves in dogmas and externalize them- 
selves in prescribed forms of worship, if they would maintain 
themselves for more than an hour. 

Again, religion has often been presented as if it were 
essentially an intellectual phenomenon. It has been pretty 
much identified (as by the Gnostics and Scholastics, e.g.) 
with the belief in God, with a correct grasp of his attri- 
butes. It has been limited, as by modern orthodox theolo- 
gians, to belief in one God and acceptance of the Christian 
dogmas. Hegel made religion one with thought, and placed 
the complete realization of it only in the comprehension of 
the Absolute. Fichte said religion is “ knowledge.” Simi- 
larly, in the far East, twenty-five hundred years ago, Gautama, 
the hermit of the Sakyas, found the supreme moment of 
religion in “enlightenment,” and thus became Buddha, “ the 
one who knows.” 

But, as we investigate the varied faiths of the world, we 
find the greatest variety among them. No two hold pre- 
cisely the same doctrines. If there is no religion but where 
the correct theological system exists, there is but very little, 
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if any, religion in the world. We should have to say the 
same, if religion, properly speaking, be limited even to the 
standard of monotheism ; for the monotheistic religions are 
but three out of the great multitude of religions. 

The measure of our knowledge is by no means the meas- 
ure of our piety. We might more truly say, as the proverb 
does, that “ignorance is the mother of faith.” Let him 
who would found a religion begin, as Buddha did, with sim- 
ple enlightenment of the mind for his principle; yet how 
soon ritual and hierarchy, miracle and supernatural tradi- 
tions, grow about and over it, till the luxuriant vine of pious 
sentiment and imagination quite envelops the bare intel- 
lectual teaching with which it started! And this develop- 
ment of teaching into ceremony, and dogma into church, is 
a natural development. For religion implies not merely 
intellectual conceptions, but worship ; and worship supposes, 
besides the cognition of divine beings, holy emotions toward 
them, and moral and spiritual relations with them. 

Still others, with equal confidence, would locate religion in 
the conscience. Religion is obedience to God and the ser- 
vice of our fellow-men. Fundamentally, said Kant in the 
last century, it is an ethical quality, based on and substan- 
tially coincident with the action of the moral sense. Sim- 
ilarly, of late, Schenkel has represented conscience as the 
religious organ of the soul. And Matthew Arnold has found 
in conduct nine-tenths of religion, the other tenth being the 
emotion which gives it its glow. 

But the student of hierology finds no very close connec- 
tion between the development: of religion and the develop- 
ment of the ethical faculties. Religions are by no means 
invariably preachers of morality. There are certainly faiths 
that present, as their chief commandment, Love; but there 
have been as many others whose characteristic features have 
been their bloody sacrifices and cruel ferocity. There are 
religions, to be sure, and more than one of them, which 
bind their disciples to purity in thought, word, and deed; 
but there are other religious movements that have made it 
their glory that they have emancipated their disciples from 
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all law and raised them up into a sphere wherein whatever 
they do, whatever it is, is no longer sinful for them. Many 
religions, in truth, have been almost entirely unconnected 
with the moral-element. Piety is, in them, an affair between 
the believer and his God, and has nothing to do with the 
man’s relations to his fellows. On the other hand, morality, 
in many nations, develops itself and to a noble height, with- 
out reference to any duty, without regard to heaven or hell. 
Near as religion and morality come to one another in the 
higher faiths, necessary as they are to each other’s perfection, 
they spring from different roots, develop about different 
centres. It is only when, as in monotheistic systems, the 
moral sense is identified with the voice of God, that they 
coincide. And when this connection is made, it is plain that 
all holiness presupposes, as the root and flower which fulfil 
themselves in its righteous fruit, both knowledge of divine 
things and all the feelings which such knowledge ought to 
evoke. 

Religion is not, then, any form either of thought, feeling, 
or will by itself; for all are connected together in religion. 
Neither will it solve the problem to unite this two or that 
two, as Mansel does in presenting the union of the sense of 
dependence with that of moral obligation, as constituting 
religion ; or as Lipsius and Pfleiderer do in finding its essence 
in the conjunction of this,sense of dependence with the 
aspiration for freedom ; or as Brinton does in his Religious 
Sentiment, where religion is analyzed into the two elements 
of feeling and idea. Any one or any two of the human 
faculties imply, in truth, the rest. 

The most astomshing thing to the student who turps from 
the contemplation of the faith in which he was born and 
bred to a study of the others current in different parts of 
the world is their immense variety and contrariety. As it 
takes all sorts of people to make a world, so all parts of 
human nature, all experiences of society, have contributed 
to the endlessly diverse forms of gods and goddesses, rituals, 
hierarchies, dogmas, and ethics, which fill the motley pan- 
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theon of the world’s religion. As Prof. Flint has well 
said : — 


Religion belongs exclusively to no one part or province, no one dispo- 
sition or faculty of the soul, but embraces the whole mind, the whole 
man. Its seat is the centre of human nature, and its circumference is the 
utmost limit of all the energies and capacities of that nature. At the 
lowest, it has something alike of intellect, affection, and practical obedi- 
ence in it. At its best, it should include all the highest exercises of 


reason, all the purest emotions and affections, and the noblest kind of 
conduct. 


We come thus to the capital and fundamental fact in 
this inquiry, and it is this: that all the special manifesta- 
tions proceed from an inherent general cause. It is not leaf 
or twig, bud or flower, that bears the root, but the one 
root that bears all the diversified products. Just so, man 
is not religious because of his ghostly fears; but he has 
these ghostly fears because he is a religious being. He 
prays to higher beings, not because he is timid or selfish 
or because his grandfather did so before him, but because 
he has a prayerful soul. He sings about gods and great 
spirits above and below, not to please his fancy, not as 
poetic sport or artistic embellishment, but because he has 
a spirit within, that feels itself alive and intelligent, other 
than the things it can touch or see or reach by any sense, 
and hence cannot but believe in spirits and a spirit-world 
around it; cannot but form also, spontaneously and instine- 
tively, the conception of similar greater beings,— intelligent, 
living, intangible, supersensuous existences, who are the 
authors of the wonders that salute his eyes in every quarter 
of earth and heaven. It belongs to no one faculty of human 
nature. Man is rot religious because he has an intellectual 
nature, nor because he has a moral nature, nor because he 
has an emotional nature, but simply because he is man. Re- 
ligion is the outflowering of humanity under the sunshine 
of divine influences. All the previous traits and charac- 
teristics by which previously we have essayed to determine 
its nature may be summed up in this general definition: 
Religion is the expression of that spiritual nature which con- 
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stitutes man’s true humanity, unfolding to spiritual facts and 
relations. All that is divine within us struggles upward by 
whatever support it can grasp, and with sacred awe seeks 
to lay hold of the divine without. 

This expression of the spiritual nature varies, of course, 
in strength, clearness, and elevation. In some, especially in 
savage races and in early times, it is gross and feeble. In 
others, it is intense, pure, and lofty. As the spiritual nat- 
ure manifests itself in the various channels of the human 
organism, this expression takes on various forms. Manifested 
through the intellect, it gives us religious knowledge or 
belief. Manifested through the heart, it gives us religious 
sentiments, attractions, aspirations.. Manifested through 
the executive organs, it takes the form of religious worship 
and action. 

On looking at it from its one most comprehensive idea, 
that of worship, we may discriminate, wherever it gets 
tolerably developed, these three elements: first, the Deity, 
believed in and adored ; second, the soul, believing and ador- 
ing, seeking communion and help, made in the image of its 
Creator, and sharing in his immortality; third, the act of 
adoration, the forms, rites, ceremonies, and system of wor- 
ship by which it is sought to bring the two into communi- 
cation and union,— in short, the object, the subject, and the 
act of worship. 

Even where religion is still in embryo, these three ele- 
ments —first, the Great Spirit without; second, the help- 
seeking spirit within; and, third, the adoring instinct bring- 
ing the two together — may usually be distinguished. 

We will say nothing about man when in the prehuman, 
apelike stage that savants suppose him to have emerged 
from. But, as early as his mental endowments were high 
enough to make him properly human, as early as he could 
become aware of the immaterial, supersensuous life charac- 
terizing him, and feel the soul within him, then I believe 
he must have begun dimly to form religious ideas. The 
supersensible realities, within and without him, drawing him 
by hidden attractions, as the moon the tides, would stir the 
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deepest depths of his being; filling- him with mysterious 
awe, pointing upward his thoughts, setting his feet groping 
for the divine paths and his tongue stammering in this word 
and that, seizing and casting aside symbol after symbol, rite 
after rite, to find some adequate expression for the object 
of his worship, some acceptable mode of approaching Him. 

As man’s nature unrolls the petals of reason and faith, 
under the light of progress and civilization, these three ele- 
ments are each more fully developed. While, primitively, 
they gave perhaps only a sense of occult, intelligent ener- 
gies, animating the man, the cloud, the wind, the sky,— 
looked upon with fear, shunned or defied, as the case might 
be,—ultimately they rise to a recognition of a moral and 
spiritual being in man, capable of an infinite and holy exist- 
ence. There is attained also a sense of an Infinite and 
Creative Spirit, on whom man is dependent, to whom he 
owes gratitude, obedience, and reverence, and whom he 
worships in spirit and in truth. 

Of course, the development of the three elements is not 
always equal. They are rarely all just abreast of each 
other. But, for religion to be complete, every one of these 
three chief elements should be present and fully developed, 
all sides of the human spirit should unite their contribu- 
tions. James T. Brxsy. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE: 
ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Il. 


We have seen that in the official Synod of November and 
December, 1879, there was not a majority for accepting the 
project of M. Bersier, which was, without doubt, a plan for 
a serious attempt at compromise. 

In order to give more weight to its refusal to offer the 
hand to the liberal party, the Synod, before separating, 
decided that the question should be submitted to the provin- 
cial synods, which assembled in nearly all the districts, but 
in unofficial manner ; for the government had not authorized 
official reunions. 

Now, all the provincial synods, with one exception, gave 
their adhesion to what the general Synod of Paris had de- 
cided. Some went even further in the expression of their 
dissent. 

It is worthy of remark that no liberal members assisted at 
these reunions, either in Paris or the country, so that the 
orthodox met with no opposition in their schemes or in their 
decisions. Judge and jury in their own cause, they con- 
demned the liberals and issued laws of exclusion against 
them. The provincial synods, having received the word of 
command from Paris, decided with impressive unanimity 
exactly to the same effect as the Synod of Paris. All this, 
it is true, could have no legal value, because the State had 
not convoked the reunions; but it indicated unmistakably 
that it was useless to be further deluded with respect to the 
pacification so much desired. 

In the midst of these hostile dispositions, the elections 
approached, which were definitely fixed in the circular of 
the 30th of August, 1880, for the second Sunday in March, 
1881. At that time, a liberal journal advanced an idea 
which would have been a great step toward conciliation, had 
it been accepted by the orthodox. This idea was not new, 
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and had already been rejected by the orthodox party. Be- 
fore stating what it was, it may be well to make a remark 
which is perhaps not necessary for French Protestants, but 
may have its utility for foreigners. It has been the privi- 
lege or misfortune of the Reformed Church of Paris, for the 
last twenty years, to be the point of observation for all the 
churches of France. Whatever has occurred, good or bad, 
in the Church of Paris, has reacted upon the churches in the 
country. 

It was in the Church of Paris that the contest first began 
to be violent. It is now twenty years since the systematic 
persecution of MM. Coquerel, Martin Paschoud, and Ath- 
anase Coquerel, fils, commenced. The churches of the 
country have taken part in the Parisian struggle, some in 
one aspect of it, and others in another, so that gradually the 
contest has become general in the provincial churches, which 
till then, with rare exceptions, had lived peaceably. They 
have ended by identifying themselves with Paris, not indeed 
that the other churches of France accord any supremacy 
whatever to those of Paris, but in an ecclesiastical as in a 
political point of view the country turns involuntarily to 
Paris. Although a perfect equality exists between all the 
reformed churches of France, it is not the less true that the 
Church of Paris is considered the centre of French Protest- 
antism. To-day, the least movement which is produced at 
the centre is felt at every point in the circumference. This 
being so, it is to be supposed that, if means should be found 
for re-establishing peace in the Church of Paris, the same 
means would pacify all the churches in France. 

Now, such means exist in the law of 1852; and it was to 
this law which the journal, before mentioned, alluded. It 
consists purely and simply in applying to the Church of 
Paris article sixteen of the law of Germinal year X, con- 
ceived in this wise: “There shall be one church consistory 
for every six thousand souls of the same communion,” ac- 
cordant with article first of the law of the 26th of March, 
1872, which says, “Each parish has one presbyterial coun- 
cil,” and with the ministerial decree of the 10th of Sep- 
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tember, 1872, which specifies that “the presbyterial council 
shall be composed of five lay members for parishes having 
only one pastor, six for those having’ two pastors, seven for 
those having three pastors,” etc. Now, it is clear that there 
should be as many consistories as there are times six thou- 
sand souls, divided into parishes, each having a presbyterial 
council, with one or several pastors and with five to seven 
lay members. The Church of Paris numbers from forty 
thousand to fifty thousand Protestants; and it has only one 
Presbyterial Council and only one Consistory, composed of 
members all of whom are orthodox. Now, what ought to 
be done is to divide this too populous church, forming only 
one Consistory, into several consistories, each having several 
presbyterial councils, corresponding to several parishes. In 
this way, the two opinions would be represented in the coun- 
cils of the Church, the rights of each respected, the admin- 
istration of the Church improved, and the spiritual and 
moral interests of all cared for. 

At present, the Church of Paris offers the singular specta- 
cle of a government, oligarchical and despotic in a supreme 
degree, composed of twelve lay members, dominating a 
population with which they are in a great measure unac- 
quainted. The Protestant principle, essentially democratic, 
requires that there should be at least fifteen parishes with a 
minimum number of eighty lay members, composing the 
councils of the Church. In a word, the question is of doing 
in Paris what is done in all the churches of France with, 
perhaps, two other exceptions, one at Nimes and the other 
at Montpellier, which demand nothing better than to come 
under the general rule. This idea of everywhere applying 
the law had already been suggested some years previous, 
but the Consistory of Paris continued to oppose it with all 
its force. The reactionary governments of France have 
always had a horrible fear of anything personally initiative, 
of liberty of action and of thought, of intellectual emanci- 
pation, and of changing the statu quo, as certain members of 
the Consistory of Paris are also members of the Council of 
State. We ought not to be too much astonished by the 
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obstinacy of the Consistory of Paris in not wishing to have 
the law applied so as to divide the Church of Paris into 
several parishes. . The existing Consistory includes in its 
bosom only orthodox pastors, and it wishes no others. It 
matters little to it that half the Protestants of the capital 
are of the liberal opinion. The Consistory does not want 
liberal pastors. Now, as the Consistory names the pastors 
to be appointed, upon the presentation made by the Presby- 
terial Council, it is very certain that, with only one Consis- 
tory in Paris, it will be a long time before a liberal pastor 
will receive an appointment. The situation would imme- 
diately change, if there were several parishes and several 
consistories, because then there would be liberal parishes 
naming pastors sharing their liberal opinions. This is pre- 
cisely what the present Consistory does not desire. It is 
perfectly useless for those faithful to liberal opinions to 
make any new attempts with the Consistory to secure the 
execution of the law. The liberals do not dream of this, 
but they have sent an address to the State. On the 3d of 
September, 1880, the delegation, representing the liberal 
Protestants who worship in St. Andrew’s Hall, addressed a 
long Memorial to the Minister of Worship upon this ques- 
tion. The Memorial accented very strongly the double gain 
arising from two consistories, not only for the rights, but 
also for the spiritual and moral interests of the Church of 
Paris. They could have demanded five instead of two con- 
sistories. Certainly, upon such a document as this, the 
liberals cannot be accused of being revolutionary ; for they 
will be content with very little. The minister has given 
a favorable reception to this claim of the liberal party. 
After acknowledging the Memorial, he transmitted it with- 
out delay to the Presbyterial Council and to the Consistory 
of Paris, which form, as before stated, only one and the 
same body, demanding to know their opinion without loss 
of time, in order that the question might be settled before 
the approaching elections. 

The Presbyterial Council did not hasten its reply, but 
‘waited for others to speak. It wanted the opinion of 
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the Central Council of the Reformed Church of France, to 
which the minister had likewise sent the Memorial pre- 
sented. The Central Council met on the 20th of December, 
without any result. They only approached the discussion 
of the question in their session of the Tth and 14th of Jan- 
uary. Accordingly, at this last reunion it made known to the 
minister that the opinion of that body was unfavorable to 
the liberals. This decision did not surprise the liberal party, 
having expected it from the composition of the Central Coun- 
cil. In short, this Council is composed of fifteen members, 
nine of whom are orthodox and six liberal. The government 
has so settled it that, every time there arises a question of 
giving any advantage to the liberals, there are sure to be 
nine voices against six. However, in spite of the ill-will of 
the orthodox members of the Council, they acknowledged 
that the actual organization of the Church of Paris was con- 
trary to law, and that the statu quo could no longer be main- 
tained. They allowed, for example, that the number of 
twelve laymen is not sufficient for a population so numerous 
as that of Paris. Then, they came to a stand for the plan 
of always preserving one consistory by extending the num- 
ber of lay members to twenty-nine, to be elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, upon several lists, dividing the Church of Paris 
into electoral districts, and giving each district a number of 
members to elect in proportion to the Protestant population. 
As soon as this proposition was known, the Presbyterial 
Council assembled in its turn, and adopted the conclusions 
of the Central Council, which extended the number of the 
laity to twenty-nine, only it changed the manner of election 
adopted by the Central Council, and, instead of the elections 
upon several lists, it would listen to only one, because, it 
said, the Synod of 1872 had so decided. It was a way of 
overwhelming the liberal voices in the final result by ortho- 
dox voices. 

On the 21st of January, the Presbyterial Council came to 
this decision. On the 28th following, the Consistory assem- 
bled, but made no decision: it seemed to reject, at the 
same time, the conclusions of both Councils. This apparent 
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hesitation had nothing of reality in it, for the Consistory 
knew perfectly well what it desired. It had decided to 
adopt the conclusions of the Presbyterial Council, and that 
was what it did in its session of the 12th of the following 
February. 

So, then, the demands of the liberals have been repelled 
by the three ecclesiastical bodies whose opinions the Min- 
ister of Worship had requested. The liberal party seems 
again rendered powerless. The orthodox, stronger than 
ever, laugh at the most sacred rights, trample the law under 
their feet, and enjoy in peace all the advantages that the 
last years of the Empire and the Synod of 1872 procured 
them. One ought not to pronounce this judgment too 
hastily. For, first, it is certain that the liberal party has 
not been surprised at the rejection of its just demands by 
the ecclesiastical councils which the law obliges the minister 
to consult. It expected it. It had no other aim than that 
of calling the attention of the government to a legal question, 
and in some way to place it where it could be settled, should 
the ecclesiastical councils refuse to do it. Finally, the or- 
thodox do not appear at all elated by their apparent and 
temporary victory. Their bad humor is the best proof that 
they do not absolutely believe themselves sure of the final 
victory. The first proof of their approaching defeat, the 
first avowal that the ground upon which they stand is not 
firm, is their confession that the organization of the Church 
of Paris is not what it ought to be, and their consent to its 
being modified, and also their being of accord in acknowl- 
edging that the number of the laity in the Consistory is in- 
sufficient. There is in these avowed facts, already, an 
enormous concession, which ought necessarily to lead to 
others, willingly or unwillingly. The government can and 
ought to take them at their word; and, as they acknowledge 
that the law is not applied, the government, being the guar- 
dian of the law, ought to cause it to be applied in spite of 
the refractory. It is even possible that this is the intention 
of the Minister of Worship. One mighi so infer from a de- 
cree of the 18th of February last. I have before said that 

7 
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the circular of the 30th of August appointed the elections 
on the second Sunday of March, 1881. Now, the decree of 
the 18th of February said, specifically, in article first, that 
the elections should take place the 13th of March in all the 
churches of France, excepting in that of Paris; and, in arti- 
cle second, it deferred the elections of the Church of Paris to 
the 8th of May. It is evident that the minister has had a 
serious motive for postponing the elections of Paris two 
months. But, if the motive is the reorganization of the 
Church of Paris according to the law, the delay seems short. 
It is first necessary that the Council of State should pro- 
nounce upon the project of reorganization, because it is a 
question of administration; and therefore the Council of 
State is alone competent. Nevertheless, in two months, a 
man, animated with a disposition to do his best, can accom- 
plish very much, if he does not meet with too many obsta- 
cles, or meeting them does not yield to them. Unfortunately, 
in the present circumstances, the efforts of the Minister of 
Worship will have to contend with all the base intrigues of 
the orthodox party, who are accustomed to mingle politics 
with religion, and to transform all religious questions into 
political ones. Our Catholic clergy do not, generally, un- 
derstand Protestant affairs. They only demand one thing,— 
and that is to be left in tranquillity, that irritating questions 
shall not be too much agitated. 

Now, the orthodox have for their tactics the custom of 
representing the liberals as disturbers of the peace; and 
sometimes political men listen to this language at the risk 
of being obliged, later, to acknowledge they have been 
duped. Can it be that the minister who received the liberal 
delegation so kindly in the month of September, when it 
requested of him the division of the Church of Paris into 
several parishes, has been circumvented? Has the Council 
of State not been impressed with the question during the 
two months’ delay of the elections? From the beginning 
of the month of April there have been new rumors: of the 
convocation of a synod, of a new law which the Chamber of 
Deputies would be asked to enact before the elections could 
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take place. In all these reports, it was easy to perceive 
the action of the, orthodox party, who were ready to move 
heaven and earth to cause the elections to be indefinitely 
postponed, and to continue to the Consistory the oppressive 
power which it exercises against all hope of right and justice. 
However it may be, on the 14th of April, a new decree 
from the Minister of Worship appeared, which annulled the 
decree of the 18th of February, and which, in article second, 
adjourned the elections of the Consistory of Paris “to an 
epoch which is to be determined by a later decree.” The 
words of this new adjournment deserve to be given verbatim : 
“ The delay of two months has been found insufficient for 
bringing to the reorganization of the Church of Paris all 
the modifications recognized to be necessary by the delibera- 
tion of the Central Council of the 20th of December, 1880, 
and of the 7th and 14th of January, 1881,” ete. 

Then, the minister recognizes the necessity of modifying 
the actual organization of the Reformed Church of Paris. 
It is well to note this remark of the minister. We shall 
see shortly if it amounts to a sincere desire, or if it is 
only a pretext for relegating to the future a question which 
embarrasses the present. D. CHARRUAUD. 


J. F. W. WARE.* 


I wish to say of the word which you have heard from 
this pulpit the last eight years that it was not theology, but 
religion; and it is the best possible thing to say about it, and 
the example is one to be studied and followed. . “ Add to 
your faith,” writes an apostle, “ virtue,’— that is, manhood, 
—knowledge also, but manhood first. Philosophy is but 
the interpretation of common-sense, and one must have the 
common-sense before he can interpret it. Religion is some- 
thing to be done before it is anything to be known; indeed, 


*Part of a Commemorative Sermon by Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D., preached in the 
Arlington Street Church, March 15, 1881. 
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it can be known only in the doing, and must be brought into 
the most direct contact with every-day life, both for disci- 
pline and for embodiment. Its light is sweet and whole- 
some, and the Father’s glory, not baleful and lurid, only 
when it shines in our works. 

And I cannot help thinking that there was a provision for 
the simplicity and reality and natural beauty of this minis- 
ter’s preaching in the comparatively unscholastic and secu- 
lar character of his early life, even in school, college, and 
seminary. I think that he can hardly have been looking 
forward to the office of a clergyman until very near the 
time when he commenced his theological studies. He came 
into the Divinity School, as it were, from the outside world. 
The son and grandson of a minister, he was, nevertheless, 
somewhat secular in his tastes and ways, not so likely as 
some of us, his fellow-students, to see men only at their best, 
and very sensible that much which preachers are in the 
habit of saying has a strange, far-off sound, and is totally 
uninteresting to the world’s workers, sufferers, and, if you 
will, sinners. He knew very well how much of it had not 
touched him, or helped him to fight his life-battle, and to 
give to conscience the power as well as the right to rule. 

And then he was a great realist, and had little taste for 
abstractions, eager to reach what was concrete and bound 
up with our every-day experiences. He was a learner in 
another school besides the Divinity School, studying the 
book of our life, as it lies open in the streets, even more 
diligently than he read the old quartos and folios. 

As a student of theology, he awakened in us no great 
expectations. He was not dogmatic nor pronounced in the 
utterance of his opinions, as the manner of young men so 
often is, but rather retiring and reticent, then, indeed, what 
he was to the end, though many of you may not have found 
it out, a shy and distrustful man, sometimes all the more 
self-asserting on that account. But, when the years of pu- 
pilage were ended, only a few months passed before —it was 
on the 3d of May, 1843 —he became the ordained Pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Fall River, which, I believe, has 
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never been a bed of roses, and from that day onward was 
earnestly engaged in his life-work. From that time until 
his one first and last vacation, he has preached the word, 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, in season and 
out of season, never without hope from the beginning of his 
last illness to the very day of his death that he should be 
again at his post. After a successful ministry of three years, 
Mr. Ware passed from Fall River to Cambridgeport, No- 
vember 29, 1846, already a preacher of acknowledged 
power, intelligent and intelligible, persuaded and persua- 
sive, moderate and yet alive and in earnest, as moderate peo- 
ple sometimes are not, belonging rather to the centre than, 
to recur to the phraseology of that day, to either of what 
were called the wings of the denomination; a Unitarian, but 
a decidedly Scriptural Unitarian; simple and attractive in 
his style, with an earnestness which reminded his older 
hearers of his father, in those days of health which were as 
few for him as they promised to be many for his son. His 
preaching was free from the unpardonable sin of dulness, 
and at the same time, what all lively preaching is not, 
thoughtful and instructive, much of it addressed specially 
to different ages and classes, with abundant illustration 
and application, rather moral than theological, but always 
distinctively Christian. He was as welcome to other con- 
gregations as to his own people; and at home and abroad 
his ministry was, in the best sense, successful. 

The last years at. Cambridgeport were our war years, 
and the country with her brave soldiers was continually 
upon his heart. By word and work, and so far as possible 
by his personal presence, he sought to bring good out of 
evil, and to make camp, battle-field, hospital, and death-bed, 
redeeming and elevating opportunities. His eyes were con- 
stantly turned toward the scenes of our great conflict; and 
it seemed quite natural as the strife grew fiercer, and what 
we hoped would be the end drew on, that he should be 
attracted to a city which was sure for a long time to supply 
much work for the friends of the soldiers and the colored 
people, and be asked to speed to the front the still advane- 
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ing forces, or to meet the remnants of the regiments on 
their homeward way; for by this time the streets of Balti- 
more had become an undisputed ee for the 
nation, whether in peace or in war. 

Called to the First Independent Church in that city, after 
a ministry of seventeen years and four months at Cambridge- 
port, Mr. Ware entered upon his new duties May 1, 1864. 

Spite of the fidelity, liberality, patience, and faith of half 
a century, the First Independent Church was far from 
strong, and could not but be disturbed somewhat by the ter- 
rible turmoil of the war, and the divided sentiment of the 
community as to the burning questions of the hour. Their 
house of worship has to this date baffled the most painstak- 
ing attempts to make it a good auditorium, and yet to some 
of the congregation the thought of supplying its place with 
a new building seemed almost sacrilegious. Unitarianism 
has but a meagre constituency outside of New England, so 
far as any pronounced reception of its creed is concerned ; 
and a little flock which is not steadily growing larger is 
almost sure to be becoming smaller. The minister set about 
his exacting work with characteristic earnestness, preaching 
altogether practical sermons upon religion in common life, 
in the church, and in the home. Those who have read Mr. 
Ware’s admirable little book upon home life will understand 
what this preaching must have been; and we know that it 
met with a very appreciative welcome, not only from his 
own congregation, but also from many who had not before 
been interested in liberal Christianity. 

In the evening, the church was crowded by those who 
came to hear practical lectures on Unitarianism. Priests 
and people, ministers and rabbis, orthodox and rationalists, 
colored people in large numbers, swelled the congregation. 
The leaven seemed at last to be finding its way into the 
lump; but, unhappily, Mr. Ware and the congregation 
could not reach an understanding as to the best means for 
advancing the work of the church, and the ministry which 
seemed to promise so much came to an end July 1, 1867, 
having continued a very little more than three years. The 
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larger portion of the society proved to be in accord with 
Mr. Ware’s purposes and methods; and, having organized 
the Church of the Saviour, they put him at the head of the 
new religious movement, their meeting-places being the 
Masonic Temple in the morning and Ford’s Opera House 
in the evening. 

From 1867 to 1872, Mr. Ware was the minister of this 
congregation of the people; and, out of his believing heart 
and in his strong hands, the work became a ministry at 
large, in the public squares as well as in the play-house, and 
to not a few who habitually keep aloof from service and 
sermon. The preaching was characterized by great freedom 
and fervor. The hackmen came inside to listen; and the 
gospel net gathered of every kind, and the highways and 
hedges and slums of the city were explored by evangelists. 
Mr. Ware was much interested at this time in the education 
of the colored population, in homes and hospitals for our 
returned soldiers, ulways very near his heart, and in the mis- 
sionary work of the American Unitarian Association. 

In this ministry at large, with its simplicity and direct- 
ness, he recognized the crowning glory of his work in Balti- 
more. It seemed to him very real and hopeful, and alive 
with the breath of our daily life; a distinctively religious 
revival, and yet without cant or fanaticism; a moral as 
truly as a spiritual reformation, a change of mind and heart 
toward the God who is before all a God of Righteousness. 
It was especially gratifying to find that on every side there 
was a softening of the prejudices which many had felt and 
manifested toward this uncompromising Unionist and Uni- 
tarian. It was not strange, perhaps, that he was an invited 
and honored guest at a great Jewish celebration, or that the 
leaders of the African Methodist Episcopal Church recog- 
nized in him a faithful friend and trusty adviser ; but it was 
a very cheering sign of progress when the clergymen of 
other denominations called upon him, and were able to find 
some other name than “the Church of the Unbelievers ” or 
“the Church of the Damned” for his congregation. 

Not from any loss of interest or decline of faith in his 
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special work in Baltimore, but purely from the pressure of 
outward circumstances, our friend yielded at last to the 
earnest solicitation not only of this parish, but of a multi- 
tude of friends in this city ; and, on the third day of Novem- 
ber in the year 1872, he preached his first sermon as the 
minister of this church, a church so rich in proud and pre- 
cious memories not only of ministers, but of those who have 
been ministered unto, and have entered into its deep and 
earnest and wise and tender spiritual life, and made the con- 
gregation a power in this city. It is, alas! but a few years 
ago; and I need not recall the auspicious beginnings of this 
earnest and devoted ministry, or picture the eager company 
that gathered to hear an opening sermon which should have 
been put into a more abiding form than the Monday morn- 
ing newspaper could supply. To those who had long been 
worshippers, he added a large and enthusiastic company of 
young and old who had been awaiting his coming; and 
he found the way open, through a Sunday evening service, 
to bring in another multitude of more or less unchurched 
and wandering persons for whom, as his own experience in 
Baltimore and Swampscott had taught him, he had a mes- 
sage. I need not remind you of his earnest desire to cher- 
ish that old church life which the ministers and the people 
into whose labors he had entered had so well called forth 
and maintained. It was his care, while making a faithful 
use of such means as were already at hand, to create new 
opportunities, social gatherings within the congregation, and 
missions among those who were as sheep without a shep- 
herd, following in this, as in much else, in the ways of his 
father, who was one of the founders, if not the founder of 
the ministry at large in our city, a ministry to which your 
late pastor gave much of his last strength, and almost his 
last thoughts, asking your continuance in that love and care 
and liberality which, beyond all others, you have shown 
toward it. When the Sunday evening crowd began to ebb,— 
for there is an inevitable tide of the multitude as well as of 
the ocean,— he was prompt to avail himself of any other 
opportunity to reach those who will not come to ordinary 
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church services. His heart was largely not only with his own 
congregation, but with his outside people to the end. He 
has said to me, more than once, that he felt in these last 
years more at home on the platform than in the pulpit of a 
church, just as one who has lived a good deal in the open 
air is not quite at ease in the most comfortable dwelling ; 
but I am sure that the pulpit, as well as the platform, be- 
came him well, and, with its minimum of formality, could 
hardly have been distasteful to him. 

While he entertained honest doubts as to the value in 
our day of much of the ordinary parochial routine, 1 know 
that he was ever the sharer of your joys and sorrows, and 
never failed to meet any call of parishioner or friend for 
sympathy and help in the time of trouble. What he craved 
he gave. He had too many moods of his own not to have 
regard to the moods of others. He was tender and affec- 
tionate ; and, if he loved you, he loved you. 

So far as I have gathered from the report of others, or 
have had opportunity to form my own opinion, the preach- 
ing of your minister has been steadily deepening in its tone 
as he has grown into your knowledge and sympathy, and 
that richer experience which years bring to every living 
man. 

During the whole of the winter of 1879 and 1880, his 
friends could not fail to see that his work was done with 
great effort, and that he needed the rest which so many in 
our profession are permitted to enjoy midway, if not earlier, 
in life. As is the way with the overwrought, he paused 
against his will. I suppose that it was labor for him to 
enter into rest and to go away from his work; but those of 
you who urged him to the stop will be glad to be told what 
a pleasure it has been to him to retrace in thought his paths 
through the great waters and his journeyings beyond the sea, 
especially in that land which we are so ready to quarrel 
with, and yet so glad and proud to claim as our mother 
country. 

It was one of his pleasant thoughts, and even a hope, so 
persistently did he entertain the possibility of recovery, that 

. 
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he might revisit that dear old England with the returning 
summer. But God had provided for him other things, I 
should add a better country; but I recall certain words 
of the old grandfather, the Hollis Professor, words which 
seemed to show how thoroughly he and his grandson were 
at one in a healthy appreciation of this world. Said he, 
“ There seems to me to be something almost ungrateful in 
our asking for a better world,—as if this were not already 
much too good for us.” 

He found a quiet resting-place in Milton, one of his 
homes; but it proved a weary winter, especially during the 
last weeks. ‘Tired Nature’s sweet restorer” brought no 
balm to him for all those long dark nights. For a while, the 
disease had seemed to be in abeyance; but presently it came 
back with seven-fold strength, until at last there dawned a 
day when his clear, calm thought was much occupied with 
his two voyages and their lessons of trust, which, as he said, 
he would gladly write into a sermon,—a day, like all the rest, 
of great courage and patience, but which was to be his last 
on earth. “At evening time there was light”: after a few 
moments of sharp pain, he passed beyond the reach of hu- 
man offices and the sight of mortal eyes; and it remained 
only to commend his spirit to God, who gave, and to lay 
away the precious dust in the last resting-place to be gath- 
ered unto its kindred dust. In this church, he lay in death 
before us,— he whose presence had so often been a sweet 
benediction in the house of sorrow, and whose earnest 
prayers had so often and so tenderly uttered the mourners’ 
undying hope and need of comfort and the peace of God. 
Said David Livingstone, “Man is immortal until his work 
is done.” Somewhere, somehow, we believe that our friend 
shall pursue and compass his chief end. And have any 
human words told us what that is better than we were 
taught in the old catechism, “The chief end of man is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy him forever”? 

In the autumn of 1862, almost a score of years ago, your 
late minister wrote thus, in his simple, beautiful fashion, of 
the “ Voice of God in the Garden”: “ We are apt to consider 
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the voice of the autumn as only a dull chant of decay. It 
has a funereal tone, a voice as from tombs. I think the 
voice of God in the garden is different. It is not at all of 
decay, but of the perfected life of the things fading. They 
have done his work. What he created them for is accom- 
plished. Decay is ripeness with God, and ripeness never 
makes sad. He calls our attention to these completed lives, 
and then bids us look at our own. He furnishes us with 
examples of fidelity in the mute decay of things about us, 
and urges us to examine and see how our lives will compare 
with theirs.” May the Holy Spirit, the blessed Teacher 
and Comforter, take these words of the preacher, whose 
voice has dropped into silence, and write them upon our 
hearts, that, being dead, he may yet speak to us of the life 
which now is and of that which is to come! 


GEORGE BARRELL EMERSON, LL.D. 


George B. Emerson was born in Wells, Maine, on the 
twelfth day of September, 1797; and he died at the house of 
his son-in-law, Hon. John Lowell, at Chestnut Hill, Brook- 
line, in March, 1881. Those who like to trace distinguish- 
ing qualities through different generations may be interested 
to learn that his father, a country physician of large prac- 
tice, had some striking characteristics of an accomplished 
teacher, and that his grandfather, the revered Congrega- 
tional minister of Hollis, N.H., was noted through all the 
county of Hillsborough for his skill in preparing boys for 
college. 

From his childhood, George was haunted by a love of 
knowledge amounting almost to a passion, especially in his 
intercourse with natural objects. As a country boy, attend- 
ing school only a part of the time, working on his father’s 
farm, managing a boat and going out on fishing excursions, 
he sought always to gain some accurate knowledge of the 
plants and living creatures around him. The fields and the 
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ocean, with the observations and experiments which they 
led him to make, had quite as important a place in his early 
education as the teachers who prepared him for college. 

While peculiarly sensitive to the finer influences of 
nature, he had also a genius for friendship; and in Harvard 
College, where he was graduated in 1817, he found class- 
mates with whom a life-long intimacy was regarded by him 
as among his richest privileges and blessings. His class was 
a remarkable one, numbering among its members such men 
as Samuel A. Eliot, Samuel J. May, Samuel E. Sewell, 
Stephen Salisbury, Dudley A. Tyng, Joseph Coolidge, 
George Bancroft, and Caleb Cushing. In the last year of 
his college course, he was partiularly associated with Caleb 
Cushing in some scientific branches of study. Afterwards, 
in consequence of what he regarded as a dishonorable act 
in Mr. Cushing’s political conduct, he could no longer look 
upon him as a friend; but he never ceased to speak with 
admiration of his wonderful facility in the acquisition of 
knowledge. The old kindliness of feeling, we believe, 
returned in his latter years; and, in his Reminiscences of 
an Old Teacher, he thus speaks of the way in which they 
spent a portion of the vacation at the end of their Junior 
year: — 


Caleb Cushing, now our minister in Spain, and myself agreed to spend 
our afternoons together in looking up the plants to be found in Cam- 
bridge. This we did very satisfactorily, and matured tastes which we 
have both since gratified. We furnished ourselves with celestial globes 
and lamps, and studied night after night, until we knew all the constella- 
tions that were visible in the evening at that season of the year. No 
study I pursued in college has given me so much real satisfaction as this. 
I never see one of those constellations without experiencing a pleasure 
which no other object in nature gives me. 


At the age of sixteen, in a small country district school, 
he began his work as a teacher, with a success which left no 
doubt as to his gifts in that direction. He was born to be 
a teacher and preacher; for the two offices were united in 
him, as they ought always to be. Passionately as he loved 
knowledge, far more profoundly and intensely did he love 
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and reverence our moral obligations, and the religious 
truths and worship which harmonize all other branches of 
knowledge, and give dignity and beauty to every depart- 
ment of thought and life. In these not less than in the 
intellectual lessons which he taught did he live and move 
and have his being. And from these deeper and more vital 
and life-giving convictions went forth the influences which 
not only formed the mental habits, but moulded the charac- 
ters of his pupils. 

Soon after leaving college, Mr. Emerson accepted the 
place of master in an excellent private school in Lancaster. 
Here his success with boys was very remarkable. But, 
at the end of two years, he was asked to become a tutor 
in the mathematical department in Harvard College. His 
residence in Cambridge was one of great social enjoyment. 
A trouble in his eyes prevented his reading much. But his 
moral and religious nature was quickened. His ideas of 
life, and especially of his duties as a teacher, were enlarged. 
He speaks very gratefully of his obligations at this time to 
President Kirkland, Mr. George Ticknor, Edward Everett, 
and Caleb Cushing. “ Mr. Farrar and his wife, who had been 
Miss Buckminster, kept the President’s house, and were 
always present [every Sunday evening] when she was well; 
usually a niece of the President, and almost always Mrs. 
Farrar’s three sisters. These were far the most pleasant 
and really the most brilliant parties I have ever attended.” 
We have heard him speak, with emotions of grateful admi- 
ration, of Andrews Norton’s influence on him at that time. 
No other man did so much to establish his faith in Christian- 
ity, and to bring his mind into free and vital relations with 
Christian truth and duty. He would sometimes come away 
from an interview with Mr. Norton entranced by new ideas, 
and animated as it were by a new sense of spiritual realities 
and their power over him. 

But, much as Cambridge did for his happiness and 
improvement, Mr. Emerson did not find there the occupa- . 
tion to which he was ready to devote his life. He seems 
always to have had floating before his ‘mind an ideal school 
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of his own, in which he might put in practice his own pecu- 
liar notions of government and instruction. An opening for 
such an experiment came to him in the Boston English 
Classical School. He was unanimously chosen to be its first 
master. “To my great satisfaction,” he says, “I found that 
an old friend of mine, Mr. Lemuel Shaw, afterwards chief 
justice, was on the school committee; and I went to him to 
ascertain whether I should be allowed to teach and manage 
the school according to my own ideas. He approved of 
them entirely; ...and, on my next visit, he told me that 
the committee had passed a vote that, as I had been chosen 
unanimously as a person fully competent to fill the place, I 
should be allowed to manage it, in matters of instruction 
and discipline, according to my own views.” 

He began with seventy-five pupils, and explained to them 
his views and methods. “I do not believe,” he said, “in 
the necessity of corporal punishment. I will always believe 
every word you say, until I find you guilty of lying; and 
then I cannot. ... Never tell me anything to the disadvan- 
tage of a fellow-student.” He did not believe in exciting 
the ambition of his pupils. “I beg of you, boys, never try 
to surpass each other. Help each other in every way you 
can. Try to surpass yourselves. In this way, you who are 
highest and most capable will always, through life, be 
friends. But, if you try to surpass each other, some of you 
will inevitably be enemies.” 

“TJ said this,” he adds, “ with a vivid remembrance of the 
bitter feelings entertained by individuals in several of the 
classes I had known in Cambridge toward some of their 
classmates, who might have been, all their lives, their best 
friends, if this terribly ambitious desire of acknowledged 
superiority had not prevented.” 

His attempt to carry into practice these generous ideas 
was entirely successful. His school, though rigid both in 
its rules and their enforcement, was one which seemed to 
govern itself. There was no sense of personal constraint 
on the part either of pupils or teacher. The head of the 
school was not so much a master as a wise friend and direc- 
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tor. This young man of twenty-four years found no diffi- 
culty in governing his seventy-five boys, awakening in them 
the love of knowledge, leading them to form habits of study 
and to cherish those manly qualities which should fit them 
for the higher duties of life. Some of them became his life- 
long friends. 

The novelties mentioned above which were introduced by 
him may seem few and simple. But, if they were adopted 
in all our schools to-day, and carried out in his spirit, our 
whole system of education would be revolutionized. 

While successful in his school, Mr. Emerson was fortu- 
nate also in other ways. “For some weeks,” he says, “I 
was well accommodated at boarding-houses, but nowhere 
did I finda home. The longing for one led me to apply to 
a very noble lady whom I had long known, and to beg her 
to let me become one of her family. She granted my re- 
quest in the kindest manner possible. She was the widow 
of Rev. William Emerson, and among her sons I found 
William, whom I had long known and loved, the best reader 
and with the sweetest voice I ever heard, and a pleasant 
talker ; Ralph Waldo, whom I had known and admired, and 
whom all the world now knows almost as well as I do; Ed- 
ward Bliss, the most modest and genial, the most beautiful 
and the most graceful speaker, a universal favorite; and 
Charles Chauncey, bright and ready, full of sense, ambitious 
of distinction and capable of it. There was never a more 
delightful family or one more sure of distinction, the inti- 
mate acquaintance with which has had a most benign in- 
fluence on my whole life; and in that family I found a 
home.” 

But Mr. Emerson’s great work was still before him. After 
two years of eminent success in the English High School 
for Boys, he was persuaded by Mr. William Sullivan and 
other prominent persons in Boston to establish a private 
school for young ladies. Dr. Park had already done much 
for the better education of girls, but a wide field for im- 
provement was still open. Mr. Emerson first met his new 
pupils in June, 1823; and for thirty years he, through his 
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school, was to exercise a most important influence on the 
minds and characters of those who, in their domestic and 
social relations, were to make Boston what it has been 
during the last half century. 

His work as an intellectual teacher was admirable. He 
was not content with what others had done or with what he 
had already attained. He endeavored, as far as possible, to 
go to the sources of knowledge, or to draw his inspiration 
from the works of men of the highest genius. Most teachers 
grow dull and inefficient from sheer laziness. The danger 
in all our public schools to-day is that the teachers, shut up 
in their narrow routine, should cease to be living men and 
women, and, making no progress in their own intellectual 
life, should have no quickening power over their pupils. 
We should say that more than half the teachers that we 
have known, for this reason, failed to fulfil the promise of 
their early experience for any considerable time. Mr. Emer- 
son was never idle. He never lost his early enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of knowledge. The glow of wonder and delight 
with which the boy examined the flowers and weeds in his 
father’s garden continued as fresh as ever to animate and 
encourage him in his botanical inquiries through more than 
sixty years of learning and teaching. Thus, he never de- 
generated into a machine. He was to the last as deeply 
interested in what he taught as the fresh young minds that 
looked up to him for inspiration as well as instruction. He 
was dissatisfied with the compilations on astronomy, which 
afflicted and insulted the youthful inquirer by their officious 
crudities. Amid the cares and weariness of his school rou- 
tine, he found time and the ability to read for himself the 
great: works of Newton and Laplace, and thus to supple- 
ment his text-books by his own continually increasing zeal 
and knowledge. ° 

The amount of information actually imparted during the 
few years of a young lady’s school life is necessarily small. 
But the love of knowledge, the habits of thought and in- 
quiry and of intellectual activity, thus begun, may reach 
through a lifetime, a perpetual source of joy and improve- 
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ment. It mattered little what was the’ particular branch of 
study. History and geography helping one another, botany 
or astronomy, Latin, French, Italian, or, more than all other 
languages for us, our own English tongue with its treasures 
of poetry and prose, opened each and all into fields of de- 
lightful study. It was pleasant to hear the old man, long 
years after his school was closed, dilate on these subjects in 
his familiar talk. 

He had not the vice, too common to his order, of confin- 
ing himself to any one branch of study or school of thought. 
He was himself an exemplification of what he has said in his 
admirable discourse on Agassiz: “ Agassiz’s universality of 
study and thought suggests a precious lesson. It is never 
safe to give one’s self entirely to one study or one course of 
thought. The full power of the mind cannot be so devel- 
oped. Nature is infinite ; and a small part of one kingdom 
cannot be understood, however carefully studied, without 
some knowledge of the rest. Neither must man allow him- 
self to be a mere naturalist. Every man ought to seek to 
form for himself, for his own happiness and enjoyment, the 
highest character for intelligence, and for just and generous 
feeling, of which he is capable. He is not a mere student 
of a department of nature. He is a man. He must make 
himself a wise, generous, well-informed man, able to sympa- 
thize with all that is most beautiful in nature and art, and 
best in society.” 

Here is opened to us the secret of Mr. Emerson’s in- 
fluence with his pupils. It was not confined to the intellect, 
but reached as a quickening presence through their whole 
nature. Instead of growing by contraction into a narrow- 
minded school-master, he was constantly expanding into a 
man of broad intellectual views, of rich and varied culture, 
and of extended social influence and recognition. The teach- 
er’s office is too often limited to the childhood and early youth 
of his scholars. But here was a teacher formed in a larger 
mould, the beneficent friend and guide of the child, who was 
also the beneficent friend and counsellor of the woman, able 
still to enrich her mind, and to help her by his wise sugges- 

9 
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tions and his broader sympathies when she was called into 
new experiences and wider relations. His prophetic eye 
saw the mature woman in the young girl. All along from 
the beginning, it had been his purpose so to educate his 
pupils into a sense of their moral and religious obligations 
as to fit them for any position in which they might be 
placed, as good wives and mothers, and as _ intelligent, 
thoughtful, useful members of society. As a specimen of 
his mode of teaching in this respect, we quote a sentence or 
two from a farewell address to one of his classes. After 
speaking of the leisure moments which, “ wisely used, will 
make the difference between thoughtful, well-informed, 
wise and agreeable ladies, and frivolous and gossiping old 
women,” he calls their attention to a single branch of duty, 
“T mean,” he says, “a special preparation, a careful in- 
quiry, as to what are the wants and what the condition of 
the poor, and what ought to be and can be done by Chris- 
tian women for them. I should be most thankful to my 
Father in heaven, if I could know that he would move the 
hearts of many of you to choose this for your profession, 
as deliberately, as thoughtfully, and as resolutely as your 
brothers are choosing law, medicine, commerce, or some 
useful art. A great purpose for which Christ came on earth 
is not accomplished: the gospel is not yet preached to the 
poor; and I think it never can be until woman takes up the 
work. This need not take you from other duties. It will 
not interfere with them: it will only take time which would 
otherwise be lost.” 

As may be inferred from what has been said, Mr. Emer- 
son’s activity was by no means confined to his school. He 
was one of the original members of the Society of Natural 
History, and, as its President, in 1837 drew up a memorial 
to the Governor of the State, Edward Everett, urging a thor- 
oughly scientific survey of the whole State. The proposal 
was favorably acted upon by the Legislature, and very able 
reports were prepared and published under the auspices and 
at the expense of the State. A report on the trees and shrubs 
of Massachusetts was the part assigned to him. He devoted 
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himself to it with increasing zeal and knowledge. It passed 
through several editions. In the form which it finally took, 
it was the fruit of many years of delightful investigation. 
In every way, it is a very complete and beautiful work, and 
will stand for generations, we believe, as a fitting memorial 
of what he did in what was always to him a favorite depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

He was one of the original and most influential movers in 
behalf of a State Board of Education, and for many years 
an efficient member of that board. He saw the imperfec- 
tions of our public schools, and was one of Mr. Mann’s most 
wise and able supporters in all the important measures which 
that earnest and accomplished reformer proposed. His in- 
terest and active co-operation in this great work ceased only 
with his bodily strength. He engaged, with something 
more than an expression of sympathy, in almost every move- 
ment for the alleviation of suffering, the removal of physi- 
cal and social evils, and for the moral, intellectual, and 
religious elevation of society. 

We do not think it would be easy to find anywhere or at 
any time, in a community no larger than that with which 
he was connected here in Massachusetts, so grand a body of 
fellow-workers, men and women, as that to which he be- 
longed. To those who remember them, the bare mention 
of their names comes as a new call to every noble effort in 
the cause of humanity. Massachusetts, during the last 
sixty years, yields to no State of her size in the roll of wise 
and useful citizens,— men and women, honored and beloved 
because of their large intelligence, their sense of duty, their 
love of knowledge, their efforts to extend the benefits of 
education to all who would receive it, their great benefac- 
tions to society, their sublime faith in God and humanity, 
and their devotion to whatever is wisest and best. As we 
think of them, they seem to pass before us,a long proces- 
sion of saintly ones, “in solemn troops and sweet societies,” 
widely differing in mental endowmerits and pursuits as in 
personal characteristics, but all united in laboring for a 
better condition of society to welcome into its bosom the 
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generation that should come after them. There were law- 
yers and merchants, ministers and doctors, mechanics and 
teachers, and wherever a good cause was coming forward 
as by a divine impulse, there was sure to be some saintly 
woman, with her sisters or friends, laboring in its behalf,— 
the hidden fountain from which those goodly waters flowed. 

Among these, holding no inferior place, was Mr. Emerson 
with his winning smile, his sympathetic but not undiscrimi- 
nating enthusiasm, a genial, thoughtful, earnest worker. The 
man was always greater than his work. He claimed so little 
for himself, and was so much. He seemed so amiable, and yet 
we have seen him give indications of a mighty wrath when 
confronted with wrong-doing. His, in an eminent degree, 
was the love of knowledge, the love of justice and of mercy, 
the love of good men and women and children, and the di- 
viner love which reaches through the outward covering of 
sin and finds, as Jesus and his Father do, something to love 
even in the evil and unthankful. 

If asked to name the ten most useful men that we have 
known, while we might hesitate in regard to most others, 
we should not hesitate at all about placing him in the num- 
ber. He filled a large sphere, because he was content to give 
himself with his best faculties and his whole heart to the 
perfect discharge of his duties in a small sphere. That 
smaller sphere was found to be the centre of a sphere 
reaching out in every direction, as his sympathies and his 
mind expanded, till it embraced within itself all the most 
important interests and ramifications of society. 

Mr. Emerson always struck us as one of the happiest men 
that we have known. He had great domestic disappoint- 
ments and sorrows. And yet he was blessed as few men 
are in his home,— blessed above all things in a happy dispo- 
sition, with none of those contentious qualities which, more 
than any outward circumstances, war against our comfort. 
He was a man in whom was no guile, and no particle of that 
corroding ambition which eats into the heart of its victim, 
poisoning his happiness at the fountain-head. He had no 
suspicious or jealousies, but great kindliness of nature, wish- 
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ing well to every one, rejoicing in the success of others, and 
making their happiness his own. He lived thus and rejoiced 
to live in an atmosphere of genuine good-will, which was 
created in no small measure by his own benignant nature. 
He was fortunate in his occupation. The chosen work of 
his life was also the joy of his life. Its studies, its daily 
solicitations and solicitudes, the intimate relations into which 
it was constantly bringing him with young, ingenuous, and 
hopeful minds, the prophetic instincts of his nature called 
into exercise, as he looked into their capabilities and sought 
out the best methods of directing them, the parental yearn- 
ing with which he looked upon them and endeavored to 
throw all helpful influences around them, not only went out 
as gracious agencies to them, but contributed also to the 
richness and beauty and largeness of his own life. The ex- 
uberant health of these young minds was always imparting 
something to the healthfulness of his own nature. In plan- 
ning for them, he was led out into the whole field of human 
knowledge and culture. He was brought into connection 
with the greatest and truest minds that have helped men 
onward through the ages. By his own sympathetic im- 
pulses, he was led into the abodes of ignorance and suffering 
and sin, where Christian sympathy and truth and love may 
yet enter with their hopeful and healing ministrations. Thus, 
he lived, blessed in himself, because he was a blessing to 
others. His goodness of heart, his promptness in responding 
to every call on his benevolent feelings, his benignant and 
happy temperament, his religious faith converted hourly into 
life and permeating his whole being, quickening all that was 
best within him and in those about him, filled him with a 
deep contentment and a peaceful sense of inward harmony 
and joy. It is good for us to dwell amid memories such as 
these, and to honor our common humanity by holding in 
grateful remembrance those who in their lives have been its 
truest benefactors. J. H. Morison. 
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THE UPRIGHT MAN.* 
BY ANDREW P. PEABODY. 
4“ Till I die, I will not remove mine integrity from me.”’ — Jos xxvii., 5. 


The Stoics would not admit that there could be degrees of 
virtue. The perfectly wise (or virtuous) man,—and they 
said that he had never actually lived on the earth, while we 
Christians claim but a single instance of such a life,— the 
perfectly wise man, according to them, alone deserves to be 
called virtuous. This is not true, as regards many of the 
virtues. The question with regard to them is not of yes 
or no, but of more or less; and those who possess them 
and may be justly characterized by them have an indefinite 
room for growth in them. Thus, piety toward God and 
kindness to man may be genuine, characteristic, and unal- 
loyed, yet may be less intense than it is possible for them 
to be, and may become more and more intense all through 
this life, and so, undoubtedly, on through the wons of the 
life eternal. Not so, however, with integrity. With this, 
the question is of yes or no. In every word or deed, in 
every statement or transaction, in which honesty is con- 
cerned, there is the one literal, exact, definable truth or 
right; while the deflections from it are numberless, from the 
infinitesimal deviation to the departure which carries one 
wholly beyond sight of the line of rectitude. 

By this rigid standard, the perfectly upright man may 
perhaps be almost as rare as the perfectly wise man of the 
Stoics. We, who mean to be strictly upright, are liable to 
two adverse influences against which we need to use the 
utmost care. In the first place, a very slight deviation from 
literal honesty, especially in speech, the expression of a very 
little less or more than we believe or feel, often commends 
itself to us on the score of courtesy or kindness, while it 
seems to be productive of no possible injury. Secondly, 
the least divergence from truth and right once admitted, 
there is a tendency to diverge more and more continually ; 


*A sermon preached in the chapel of Harvard University on the Sunday after 
the decease of John G. Palfrey, D.D., LL.D. 
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for we, in that case, measure our departures no longer from 
the absolute right, but from the conventional standard which 
we have put in its place, and that standard retains every 
wrench and twist and warp that we give to it. Indeed, it 
may be said of every form of wrong feeling, speech, or 
action, that is not flagrantly wicked, but lies anywhere 
near the border-ground, that it is less bad in itself than 
in its effect on our standard of moral judgment. 

As regards opinion, there are always prevailing tenden- 
cies to which many yield without so much as bringing their 
powers of thought and reasoning into exercise. Thus, at the 
present day, how many there are who float on some current 
of religious scepticism in movement near them, not because 
they have ever seen any reason for doubt or unbelief, or 
have ever had a doubt which they could rightfully call their 
own, but because they find it more convenient to succumb 
to the current than to resist it! In like manner, in the last 
generation there were thousands upon thousands who had 
no opinions of their own in favor of slavery, yet who, if 
they did not take an active part against human freedom, 
through mere unwillingness to seem unfashionably philan- 
thropic kept silence and covered their faces till the provi- 
dence of God forced their mouths open. Nicodemus, sin- 
cerely believing in Jesus, yet going to him by night because 
he was ashamed to be seen with him in the daytime, is a 
typical character for all ages. Heaven grant that we con- 
form ourselves to the opposite type! How shall we do 
this? What are the spiritual forces on which we may rely 
for the birth, growth, and establishment of an upright char- 
acter. 

Not the least among them ought to be our self-respect. 
An authentic anecdote — grotesque in seeming, yet of pro- 
found spiritual significance —is related of Washington All- 
ston. On one occasion, on his way with a friend to a social 
engagement which he was solicitous to meet, he suddenly 
turned back, saying that he had discovered some flaw or rent 
in his apparel. His friend said: “It is out of sight. No- 
body can know it.” He replied, “ But _I know it.” Were 
we thus sensitive to all in the interior life which gives no 
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sign, yet ought to be present to our consciousness, I doubt . 
whether we should ever tolerate in ourselves anything less 
or other than perfect rectitude. We are too prone to be 
strangers to ourselves. There are probably some of us who 
would not recognize their own spiritual photographs,— spir- 
itual, I say, not moral. They know what they do, and how 
they stand in the general esteem; but they have no concep- 
tion of the spiritual forces that actuate them, of the degree 
in which they are governed by principles and by circum- 
stances respectively, or of the degree in which the princi- 
ples which they may have had at the outset have been re- 
cast in the mould of circumstance. If we would cultivate 
the habit, I will not say of morbidly minute self-examina- 
tion (for that may imagine spots where there are none), but 
of habitual and serious self-scrutiny, self-respect would be a 
prime need. We should be more unwilling to suffer a stain 
on our self-consciousness than mud upon our garments. 
Because a deflection from the right was not marked by 
others, nay, because it brought us into more comfortable 
relations with those around us, it would, none the less, look 
to us as both sin and shame. We should crave a selfhood 
from which a truth-telling mirror would reflect, not only no 
stains, but not even a cloudlet or a fleck of dust. 

In what I say, I do not forget that what is called an over- 
sensitive self-consciousness is by no means rare. But what 
commonly bears this name is an external, not an interior 
sense. It is an overweening sensitiveness to the inspection 
of other eyes, not of one’s own spirit. Its painful self- 
questioning would be expressed by “ How seem I?” not by 
“ What am I?” 

Still further, a pervading sense of the Divine presence 
will be to us a law of rigid, undeviating rectitude. We 
need to own, not only the all-embracing Providence in our 
outward lives, but equally the ever-open eye of Omniscience 
on thought, feeling, and purpose,— the Divine will for us, 
as realized only when our hearts are wholly right,— the ap- 
proval of our Father in heaven as entire and complete only 
when integrity covers us as a robe and crowns us as a dia- 
dem. 
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We need also for our perfect uprightness the power of the 
world to come,—a vivid sense of our immortal being, and 
of the immeasurable preponderance of what belongs to the 
eternal life over all that can affect us as mere citizens of the 
passing, changing world, which is so soon to be to us as if it 
had never been. On Easter Sunday, I spoke of St. Paul’s 
application of eternity to time, of his summing up of the les- 
sons from the resurrection and the triumph over death in 
the exhortation, “Therefore be ye steadfast, unmovable.” 
Nothing can so surely keep us moored by the eternal right 
as the confident assurance that it is to be for us eternal,— 
that our well-being for the endless future is identified with it. 
Reciprocally, there is no so solid anchorage for our eternal 
hope as when we cast anchor by the eternal right. I do not 
see how a thoroughly upright man can feel any doubt of the 
immortal life; for his character is formed of elements which 
must be to his own consciousness immutable and eternal. 
He has passed from death into life. His being is made up of 
the very staple that constitutes the Divine Being, and there 
seems to him no more reason that he himself should perish 
than that He in whom he has learned to live should cease 
to be. 

Our contemplation of our Saviour’s character, also, should 
strengthen us in the right. Among the many lessons of the 
cross, this holds, by no means, asecondary place. He moved 
on with the cross ever in view; and there was hardly a step 
of his way at which a very slight deviation, compromise, 
concession, or reticence might not have changed his course 
and hidden its consummation of dread and agony from his 
clear vision. It was true, in the highest sense of the words, 
that no man took his life from him; but he laid it down of 
himself, and in his death he bore the image of the everlast- 
ing righteousness no less than of the eternal love of God. 
It is for this obedience unto death, this maintenance of the 
true and the right till the tomb closed over his lifeless form, 
that God has highly exalted him, and given him a name 
above every name. The message of the cross to the disci- 
ple is: “ Till thou die, even though death be the price of 
thine uprightness, remove not thine integrity from thee. 

10 
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Whatever be thy reproach or loss, thou sharest it with thy 
Saviour ; and with him shalt thou share the victory and the 
triumph.” 

I have been. led to choose my text, because it seemed 
to me the best exponent of the life of the venerable man 
whose mortal form rested here, on Friday last, on its way to 
the grave. When I first knew him, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, I should have said of him what I now say of his 
diversified life-experience and his finished course. Other 
titles to tender reverence and profound affection were most 
abundantly his, but this of inflexible integrity holds of 
right the foremost place; for it is the trunk rooted in the 
clefts of the Rock of Ages, immovable and undecaying, 
from which, in rich luxuriance, all the virtues spring, and 
round which all the graces twine. In my youth and his 
prime, I said, and I have never ceased to say it, “I have 
never known so perfect an incarnation of an upright and 
loyal conscience as I have beheld in him.” The universe 
would have been with him too small a price for a hair’s 
breadth deviation from what he deemed his duty or another’s 
right. If he sometimes seemed to err, it was in that ex- 
treme of unselfishness in the interpretation of the right, 
which, I believe, creates as much joy in heaven as surprise 
on earth. 

In early life, he succeeded two pastorates, the most brill- 
iant of their time, and left a record equally resplendent, 
though of a different type, in expositions of Christian doc- 
trine and duty, exceptionally elaborate and profound, rich 
at once in suggestive thought and in spiritual fervor; in a 
system of religious training for the children and youth under 
his charge unequalled in its thoroughness, and conducted 
under his own careful superintendence and guidance ; and in 
personal ministrations to individual members of his flock 
unsurpassed in assiduity, tenderness, and Christian fidelity. 

From this charge, he was chosen by the suffrage of all the 
friends of the University to fill the Professorship of Sacred 
Literature, made vacant by the resignation of Professor 
Norton. I had the happiness of then becoming his pupil ; 
and while I hold in grateful remembrance his services as a 
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teacher, and was enriched for many years by the notes taken 
in his class-room, I am still more thankful for the lessons 
of his life,—of his patience, gentleness, diligence, fidelity, 
of the queenly place which duty as duty ever held in his 
regard,— for an example of Christian excellence, illustrious 
because modest and unobtrusive, intensely impressive be- 
cause of the utter absence of profession, show, and parade. 
During the early years of his residence here, he delivered 
a series of ethical sermons, which were regarded, I think, by 
all who heard them, as transcending all other similar produc- 
tions in their minute and discriminating analysis, in their 
comprehensive grasp, and in the union of philosophical pre- 
cision and accuracy with motives, sanctions, and appeals, 
based on divine revelation and on the life and character of 
our Saviour. 

After a few years, he ceased to preach. He had no inten- 
tion of permanently leaving the pulpit; but for good reasons 
he found it necessary or desirable to assume an editorial 
charge, and to prepare certain courses of lectures for the 
Lowell Institute, and his too sensitive conscience would not 
suffer him to bring into the sanctuary the fruits of what 
he deemed his less mature years, while his other engage- 
ments precluded the preparation of new sermons. At this 
period, he was drawn into political life, and served in vari- 
ous positions of high trust and large responsibility under 
the state and the national government, with his wonted in- 
tegrity of aim and purpose, and with strenuous and efficient 
industry. In counsel, debate, and influence, he held in 
Congress a foremost place in the thin ranks of the oppo- 
nents of the slave-power, and of the series of measures which 
could have no other issue than the ultimate awakening of 
the long torpid and recreant conscience of the free States, 
and the fearful struggle of slavery in its death-throes. 

Meanwhile, he had been brought face to face with slavery 
in a form that made a direct appeal to his ever-wakeful con- 
science. He became one of the heirs to an estate in Lou- 
isiana, of which a large family of slaves formed an essen- 
tial part. He went to New Orleans to receive his heritage. 
I was there at the time, and became acquainted with por- 
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tions of the story which in his modesty he took no pains to 
publish. Every possible inducement was offered to him to 
take his inheritance in other property and to leave the 
slaves to their fate. When this lure had been urged upon 
him in vain, legal impediments were thrown in his way; and 
the affair became a subject of popular excitement, which 
would have seemed ominous of peril, and have been a signal 
for yielding, to a man of less resolute determination. But 
his duty was clear, and he held his ground. His portion of 
the human property was at length awarded to him. He 
brought his company of freed men and women to the North, 
established them at his own charge, and maintained his 
guardianship over them till they were capable of self-sup- 
port, expending in their behalf more than all the residue of 
the property that accrued to him with them. This seemed 
to him not the noble act of philanthropy. which it was, but 
the simple duty which Providence would have imposed on 
any Christian man in like circumstances, and less than 
which would have been wrong and sin. 

His later years have been devoted in great part to the 
preparation of his History of New England, and into this he 
has carried the same minute and ever-present conscientious- 
ness that marked his entire career. Commencing the work 
at an age when almost any other man would have sought 
repose from severe toil, he has made research into first-hand 
authorities wherever it was practicable, has visited historical 
sites and taken careful note of whatever data they could 
furnish, has repeatedly crossed the Atlantic to copy and con- 
sult papers in the archives of the British government, and 
has verified, so far as was in his power, every detail that he 
has put on record. The result is a work which will gain 
constantly increasing reputation with added years, will hold 
its permanent place as incapable of being replaced, and will 
never cease to be of standard and final authority for the 
entire period which it covers. 

But, though he will be known in the time to come mainly 
by his History, these volumes represent but a small portion 
of his literary industry. In the early part of his ministry, 
he published an edition of the New Testament, in which the 
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text of our English version was altered in conformity with 
Griesbach’s Greek text,—a work of great value for the 
time, and superseded only because Griesbach’s text has been 
superseded and antiquated by the labors of Tischendorf and 
other recent critics. He published also a voluminous series 
of lectures on the Old Testament and several series of lect- 
ures on the Evidences of Christianity, which, as monuments 
of patient research, sound learning, and able criticism, have 
an enduring merit; were, when they first appeared, warmly 
welcomed and consulted as of prime authority; and, if they 
are less frequently referred to in later years, it is only be- 
cause, in the fields of Biblical criticism and Christian evi- 
dence, the ground of discussion and criticism has been 
changed, new controversies have arisen, and the questions 
that were rife thirty or forty years ago—even when still 
unsettled — are no longer agitated. 

His power of labor outlasted his fourth score of years. 
Of late, while his mind has retained its vigor unimpaired, 
eye and hand have failed, growing infirmity has crippled his 
active powers, and it has remained for him to verify those 
words of the blind poet, as they have never been more fully 
verified,— 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


He has waited, feeble and helpless, in body worn and. weary, 
yet the inner man renewed from day to day, with calm 
and cheerful submission, with unfailing trust in the Divine 
Providence, with unfaltering faith in his Saviour, and with 
a hope which seemed almost sight of the open heaven and 
the unsuffering life of the redeemed. He asked that the 
hymn, 


“ There is a land of pure delight,” 


might form a part of his funeral service; and’ his life for 
many months has been consciously on the confines of that 
land, its forecast glory shining in upon his soul, the dawn of 
the eternal day lighting up the shadow of death as it quietly 
crept and slowly closed over his earthly vision. Faith and 
patience had their perfect work. The silver cord was gen- 
tly loosed, and so God gave his beloved sleep. ‘* Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE REVIVAL OF UNITARIANISM. 


The increased denominational activity, generosity, and enthu- 
siasm among the Unitarians have been so evident within two or 
three years that they have attracted in many cases the public 
attention and remark. : 

We believe that the movement in this direction is the natural 
culmination of many influences whose issues could not be has- 
tened, but which are to have a vastly greater momentum in the 
near future. It has been a surprise and a sad disappointment to 
many of our oldest clergy, who recall the early promise of Unita- 
rianism, that it did not sweep over the country, and especially the 
Western country, like a prairie conflagration. In imagination and 
hope, they beheld these views fall like lightning from heaven; 
but it is well such hopes were to be delayed. A noble and per- 
manent faith is not thus rapidly diffused. The tribes which were 
baptized into Christianity by thousands in the first centuries 
understood little of its spiritual power or obligation. More- 
over, there has been for a long time a latent feeling that, some- 
how or other, Unitarianism would spread itself, or, at least, if such 
true and helpful views of religion were only set before the eyes 
of the American people, they would be readily embraced; and 
even this has been done with moderate effort, but a great deal 
more is required to make any religious movement of wide or en- 
during effect. And in remembrance of the bitter strife of sectari- 
anism, of the unscrupulous means everywhere employed to make 
converts, of the proselyting spirit which overlooked the sacred- 
ness and worth of individual judgment, and substituted the form 
or the confession for the essential of religion, of the power of 
great associations so frequently misdirected, there was a natural 
hesitation to adopt anything of a denominational spirit, to aban- 
don all efforts at proselyting, and to ignore every semblance of 
association or organization. Of late there has been a very 
marked tendency to return to those methods which ages have 
proved effectual, which can be employed for noble as well as for 
ignoble purposes, and whose justification is entirely according to 
the ends they are set to accomplish. Denominationalism may 
exist without a narrow or ugly spirit; proselytism may be carried 
on purely out of earnest love for the truth; and, without organ- 
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ization, the highest views of religion are left to the tender mer- 
cies of persons of the most unbalanced, unpractical, fickle, and 
destructive ways, or of the most ordinary spiritual attainments. 
Out of this feeling that the most reasonable views of religion 
would introduce themselves and take a firm root, it began to be 
assumed that, after all, it was not number or popularity, but 
the weight, the quality, the culture, which gave a sect its place. 
The large proportion of persons prominent in literature, in busi- 
ness, in public and social life in the little body called Unitarians, 
was everywhere noticed, and brought its attendant self-compla- 
cency. One wants always the approval of the best, and prefers 
the wise judgment of one to the unmeaning and variable applause 
of a thousand; but in religion, especially, it is easy to carry this 
too far, and to forget that its highest principles are plain enough 
to the wayfarer. These men,so eminent in various walks of life, 
were Unitarians simply because, when, as young men, they came 
to the business centres from all our New England towns, they 
attached themseives to these churches which gave promise of the 
greatest life, enthusiasm, a missionary and a progressive spirit, 
as well as a high standard of learning, character, and devotion in 
the pulpit; and, in all those, no churches surpassed the Unita- 
rian fifty years ago. It is of little avail to prate about the qual- 
ity of one’s constituents if, all the time, they grow fewer and 
fewer, and one church is sold for debt, and another and another 
live at a poor, dying rate, however fine their appointments for 
worship, and another and another, in utter despair, disorganiza- 
tion, helplessness, and lifelessness, seek for a temporary renewal 
of life by the name of some sensational preacher, instead of peo- 
ple and minister together being built up by enthusiastic devo- 
tion to great denominational principles. Persons who are or are 
to be leaders are quite as apt as those of less consequence to go 
to a church of life, believing that, in religion, this counts for one 
of the essentials; and who can tell, in a country of such rapidly 
changing fortunes, where all the old reckonings upon aristocratic 
ideas deceive us, whence the leaders of the next generation shall 
come? That barefoot errand boy in your little town, rugged, 
bright, ambitious, far-seeing, and with a faculty for taking on cult- 
ure from the cultivated, will next year be a clerk iff one of our 
publishing-houses, will soon be a partner, will soon be the wel- 
come guest and host of literary persons; or he will be a leading 
professional man or a great merchant, and every avenue to influ- 
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ence open to his family. And it is the Church which shows the 
intensest interest in its belief and in its activities which most at- 
tracts the minds of real merit in any walk of life. They believe in 
the Church which believes in itself and in its mission to be the 
Church of the whole nation, in the Church which can show a 
power of organization and leadership and self-preservation, just 
as they have found all their success dependent upon such qual- 
ities. 

While we have erred in this respect long enough to insure the 
decay of a few parishes, we have been taught lessons which shall 
serve to build up many. 

The real secret, however, of the unmistakable revival of Unita- 
rianism lies in the fact that it is assuming a more positive and 
consistent position. For a long time, it appeared to others as 
chiefly negative. Perhaps every new movement must go through 
such a period, the denial of current errors, the antagonism of 
outgrown doctrines; and, although the negations do in every 
thoughtful mind imply some grander affirmations, these are not 
always so clear, and there can be no real life out of negations. 
We said there was no trinity, there was no plenary inspiration, 
that Jesus Christ was not God, and it was necessary these should 
be said. Still, for a long time, Unitarianism seemed a half-way 
house between the old negations and the new affirmations; but 
gradually the affirmations began to come. No longer are we 
troubled at the results of scholarship which, as in the lectures 
of Robertson Smith, assert that the Bible is a purely historical 
growth and must so be treated. No longer are we troubled lest 
the rejection of the miraculous should destroy the essentials of 
Christianity. No longer are we troubled if Jesus Christ, instead 
of being the one exception, is put at the head of the unbroken 
succession of the sons of God. But, through inevitable discussion, 
and sometimes the bitter animosities of honest differences, these 
questions yield to the sweep of the great spiritual realities out of 
which they arose and in which they find their true relation. In 
a far wider circle than ever before, and in one rapidly widening, 
it begins to be recognized that the affirmations of the Liberal 
Church are upon those ethical obligations which demand the 
sanctity of the whole life, upon the possibilities of human nature 
Christianity has so grandly attested, and upon the old and rich 
faith of theism, which is undisturbed by materialism or agnosti- 
cism. The accessions to Unitarianism within a recent period 
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show that they are not from any spasm of sentiment, but the re- 
sult of a deep-seated movement. Everything points in that direc- 
tion. There is hardly a Biblical criticism or a theological discus- 
sion or an essay on religion or a conference debate, which does 
not reveal its progress. When every minor point of the revision 
of the Scriptures has been considered, its real importance will 
appear in the force it will give to that idea of inspiration we have 
always emphasized. The Scotch Sermons, the lectures of Robert- 
son Smith, individual utterances in every part of the Church 
Universal, the researches and conclusions of science, and its 
method in all investigations, are unmistakable in their tendency. 
The whole thought of the age is toward those very principles in 
religion for which we have pleaded, and in which we find the 
only satisfactory solution of spiritual things. We want now that 
wisdom of organization, that enthusiasm of deep conviction, that 
reverence of utterance, which comes from the felt grandeur of 
truths world-wide and age-enduring; so that the mighty secret of 
association so often used for superstition, for ignorance, and for 
ritualism, shall be made to work for a reasonable faith and a help- 
ful worship. 


THE CULMINATING DISGRACE IN PARTISANSHIP. 


A wise measure in reform is sometimes advanced quite as 
much by the fatal selfishness of its opponents as by the unselfish 
interests of its friends. There comes a moment when the ambitions 
of public men, which have no regard for the public welfare, get 
exposed, and a whole land takes a step forward. It seems as if 
this good might follow from the senatorial contest in New York, 
which, from the power of that State and the prominence of the 
miserable politician who has precipitated the strife, attracts the 
attention of the country. If we must often be discouraged to 
see the influence a man of merely brilliant gifts, without any 
moral principle, without any regard to the permanent welfare of 
the community, for a time wields; hope and confidence in the 
theory of self-government return whenever such pretentious 
leadership is overthrown. The principal senator of New York, 
of whom we have heard so much, and of whom many wish noth- 
ing had ever been heard, is a conspicuous instance of a great 
party leader. He cannot be a man without power, and appar- 
ently he has been too shrewd to be found connected with any of 
the petty schemes of dishonesty in which so many of our public 
men have joined. We are not aware of any taint of financial 
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dishonor upon his name; but there are other failings in public 
leaders which just as surely reveal the absence of any high moral 
aim, and which may work even more hidden and disastrous ruin. 
He has been eminently successful in managing the caucus and the 
preliminary meeting in his own interests; and year after year, by 
reason of a showy quality of oratory, than which nothing for a 
time counts more in public life, he has kept a prominent position. 
But one looks over his whole record in vain to find a word of 
wise counsel upon any political measure, any speech or act which 
shows any quality of a statesman, any attainment above the 
meanest intrigue and the most selfish designs, and then, in a fit 
of jealousy, of disappointment because his favorites could not 
have the offices he chose for them, or because his insolent de- 
mands had to be unheeded, he resigns a high office in disgust, 
trusting to his old-time schemes to restore him with a stronger 
following. It is promising when such a man begins to be under- 
stood, when his fall carries with it to thousands of young men 
the lesson that something more than personal interest or selfish 
rule is necessary to any lasting success for public men. Sooner 
or later, the false glitter wears away, the real character appears ; 
and, if there is no worth, its overthrow is rapid and complete. 
But it is not only the lofty and aspiring senator who has lost the 
esteem or confidence of his party. His defeat reveals to multi- 
tudes the disgrace of the whole system of office-appointment and 
oftice-holding, against which the voice of many of the best friends 
of this country has been steadily lifted, and which we believe will 
now grow rapidly more powerful until it has to be heeded. We 
see the Vice-President of the United States without the least 
sense of the decency which belongs to his station, already high, 
and which may in a day become the highest, taking sides in a 
partisan quarrel so openly as to show that he has no idea of poli- 
tics or government above the lowest measures of the ward poli- 
tician. Nor has the President himself, with all his fine words 
about civil service reform in years past, entirely escaped the sus- 
picions-which make him a part of the same system, and which, 
with a few more such plain contradictions of his professions, will 
lose him the respect of that best element in politics which made 
his election possible, and which will not be betrayed again. 
What a grand opportunity, with parties and a senate so evenly 
divided, was open to a really great and patriotic man, above the 
bonds of partisanship, to have made his appointments alternately 
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from the two great parties, wherever any change was desirable! 
It would have been no very difficult matter to find the best men 
in every community, and to have made an administration far sur- 
passing in glory any in this country, because devoted to its whole 
and permanent interests. 

In contrast to this, we find the time and ability of all our high- 
est officials wasted upon a disgraceful pressure for office; seven- 
eighths of the time of the President and his Cabinet given up to 
this, to the utter neglect of the more important duties of govern- 
ment. Has not the disgrace of partisanship culminated? Is it not 
time to regard knowledge and experience and fitness in the ap- 
pointment to office? Is it not time to consider that government 
positions belong to no party and to no leaders, but that they are 
public trusts, to be faithfully managed not for the benefit of par- 
tisan chiefs nor individual claims, but simply in a business man- 
ner, with the least friction and for thé whole country. 

Was there ever such an opportunity before a people? With 
no foreign complications, with no internal divisions which prom- 
ise any serious difficulty, with the bitter animosities of our late 
war sinking into that silence which time and a better understand- 
ing surely bring, and with a prosperity which no nation has ever 
known, to be disturbed only by our own folly, what a providen- 
tial opportunity it seems to begin in earnest a civil service reform 
which is the only escape from the evils of a partisanship which has 
brought us to such disgrace! 

The Sacred Band of Thebes prepared themselves by the study 
of ethical and political principles for the redemption of their 
country. They knew that the public could not be animated all 
at once with the right spirit, and so this band was created to 
spread civic virtues and create a sentiment of public honor, a 
body to which all could turn in any exigency and know it would 
not betray their best interests; and once in time of war, having 
been surprised, and an outguard exclaiming, “We have fallen 
into the midst of the enemy!” the reply of quiet courage was, 
“Why not say they into the midst of us?” 

We believe the friends of civil service reform in each city or 
town might become such a sacred band; and, when this plain but 
lofty idea has become the settled policy of the State, when selfish 
opposition has been turned into approval, and these bitter party 
leaders, now bringing us such constant shame, are won to its sup- 
port because of its real worth, and begin to claim all its honors, 
we can say, “They have fallen into the midst of us.” 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMOIR AND PAPERS OF CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. 


This volume will be warmly received by all our Unitarian 
brethren, and many thoughtful people and scholars in other de- 
nominations. 

It is, as our readers probably know, a joint production of 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, President of Meadville College, and Rev. 
E. B. Willson, two friends to whom Mr. Brigham intrusted his 
life and manuscripts. The memoir is by Mr. Willson, and the 
selections from writings are made by President Livermore. Mr. 
Brigham’s early youth showed fixedness of purpose and scholarly 
and religious aspirations, which were strengthened by the influ- 
ence of Dr. Lowell, one of the best pastors that any denomination 
has ever seen. 

Much as we may talk about the importance of good preaching 
and the impossibility nowadays that a minister should be able 
to preach well and see much of his people, the common-sense 
of the world sees, and will always see, that the magnetism of the 
heart is what gives power to the head, and that a minister’s words 
have the truest effect upon his congregation when he not only 
practises what he preaches, but comes into personal sympathy 
with his people. It is not, it is true, the quantity of his visits, 
but the quality of his personal relations with them during the 
week, that holds them captive to his moral sway. 

We believe a good proportion of our ablest preachers in the 
past have been model pastors, and cannot see why these social 
relations, this call-making, if we must come down to the actual 
word, cannot be made conducive to physical as well as intellect- 
ual and moral benefit to a man who is always in danger of sitting 
too long at his desk and forgetting to exercise his body. 

Mr. Brigham, the spiritual child of Dr. Lowell, was a model, 
we believe, in this respect. He was called to Taunton, his first 
and last parish, we might say; for he never could have the same 
feeling for his new sphere of action, highly as he always estimated 
its opportunities. He was, so his friends at Taunton say, and we 
know ourselves, the best of preAchers and the best of pastors. 
He was blunt, had his own way of doing things, never showed 
half the sentiment there was in him; and yet his people felt and 
knew that he was perfectly devoted to their interests in and out 
of the pulpit. 
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A letter of his, written from Ann Arbor to his friends in Taun- 
ton, some years after he had left them, shows us what tenacity of 
affection he had for his old people. It is the first letter we have 
from him in the book; and it rings such a key-note of loyalty and 
faithfulness to the highest in our nature that we are won at the 
outset, and ready to follow him through his career, and see what 
literary fragments are presented to us, to give us an idea of that 
enormous reading and wide scholarship, as well as fertile brain, 
which poured forth its contributions from year to year. 

His next letter is written from Ann Arbor on Easter Sunday ; 
and we see, in his way of speaking of the communion service, that 
delicate sentiment in his nature so often concealed by his rough 
exterior, and also the old longing for New England. But we are 
anticipating, as in fact his biographer does, in giving us these two 
letters at this period. He has not yet gone to the West, but is 
about leaving his parish, after a service of nine years, to travel 
abroad. A valuable letter from a parishioner tells us what he 
was in Taunton; and then we have him on board ship, curious, 
active, posting himself on every subject in ship-life, and only 
waiting to spring upon the shore of the Old World to seize its 
treasures and stow them in his exhaustless mind. His only regret 
was that his fellow-travellers could never hold out so long as he, 
and he wrote home “that he had never been sick or tired out on 
a single day.” His letters to his friends and the Sunday-school 
show that he did not forget his old parish, but tell them in lively 
detail of Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Syria, and when he returned 
he was bound faster to his people than ever. But, in 1865, he was 
invited by the American Unitarian Association to take the posi- 
tion of Professor of Theology and pastor in Ann Arbor, the seat 
of the State University of Michigan. It was hard for him to go, 
but he felt it his duty to aceept the post. The change was very 
great for him. He missed the old ways of the East, and was not 
one easily transplanted ; and yet he appreciated the fresh life of 
the West, the liberal spirit of the professors, and, above all, the 
class of young men, sometimes over three hundred in number, 
who came to his Bible lectures on Sunday afternoons. He com- 
manded the respect of all denominations, and the young men of 
his class are found in conspicuous posts all over the West. As 
regards his parish work there, a friend from Ann Arbor writes : — 


Mr. Brigham’s ministry here was a constant and steady sunshine. He 
never wrote nor delivered a poor or unfinished sermon. They were fair, 
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impartial, logical, and exhaustive. ... He was the pioneer of the Unita- 
rian body in this place. 


He was on the State Board of Health, interested in the common 
schools, and also non-resident Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Biblical Archeology at Meadville College, Pennsylvania. 
He gave lectures, says President Livermore, twice a year, making 
in all one hundred and fifty lectures, besides many miscellaneous 
addresses. He enjoyed much the refined society of Meadville, 
and the President writes : — 


We deeply feel his loss). He was a happy combination of English 
sturdiness with the mercurial vivacity of the French. A critic and lover 
of music, enjoying wit and humor, few of our ministers swept a wider 
field of accomplishments ; and yet who of them effected as much in solid 
work as he? How shall we be able to match his encyclopedic attain- 
ments, or find any one so exact in details and at the same time so com- 
prehensive in his outlook ? 


He wrote all the time articles for the Christian Examiner, 
North American Review, and Unitarian Review, besides notices 
of books for periodicals. His friends sometimes charged him 
with not knowing the contents of a book which he had read so 
rapidly, and he would reply, “Question me.” And they found 
that he knew not only all that was worth knowing in it, but a 
great deal besides. He acknowledged that he read too much, 
that it was hard for the mind to retain all, and that “it was bet- 
ter to ponder over a few valuable ideas than to attempt to-accum- 
ulate so many stores.” 

Mr. Willson’s analysis of Mr. Brigham is delicate, acute, and 
we believe just. It is a verdict coming from the fine instinct of 
a true friend. 

In 1877, Mr. Brigham’s health gave way. A sudden exhaust- 
ion from excess of work on a hot day of June was followed by 
unconsciousness ; and, although he lived nearly two years after 
this attack, longing to go to work, he never recovered his powers, 
and passed away in Brooklyn, in February, 1879. 

We have some fragments next from his note-book, showing the 
genuine character of the man, an appreciative tribute from Prof. 
Allen, Dr. Bellows’ tender and generous estimate of’ Mr. Brigham 
in his funeral address, and a collection from his manuscripts, by 
President Livermore, which completes the book. 

These selections have been well made. They are much better 
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than sermons. People listen to sermons, we believe, as well as 
ever; but they do not read them when published in books. 

These papers are on such subjects as “ Ambrose of Milan,” 
“Gregory the Great,” “Hildebrand,” “ Abelard,” “ Augustine,” 
“ $t. Theresa,” “Luther,” “ Loyola,” “Charles Borromeo,” “The 
Socini,”.“ The Puritans,” “ The Jews,” etc. 

They are written in clear, vigorous style, well suited to warm 
the imagination of the student in his lecture-rcom, and also to 
please the general public of young and old, whose wants, we 
think, this book will answer in the best way. Mr. Brigham is 
conservative, perhaps, and loves his own denomination; and yet 
he has the impartiality of Gibbon in describing the warfare of 
sects. We see no traces in him of ultra-conservatism. His sym- 
pathies are always on the side of liberal thought; but his mind was 
too just to be carried away with every new Biblical theory of the 
day, although he had no natural aversion to what is new in 
thought, but eagerly welcomed it. 

We do not find in these papers that broad survey, those large 
generalizations, which give a certain charm to many of the relig- 
ious and philosophical lectures of learned historians and profes- 
sors of the present day. But such critical lectures are often vague 
and diffuse, or at least they sweep too wide an horizon for the 
average reader or the young student. These writers or lecturers 
take too much for granted. Nobody in an audience or a class 
knows as much as he is expected to know, At all events there 
is certainly nothing lost in arranging facts plainly before begin- 
ning to speculate upon them. This, Mr. Brigham does, not only 
clearly, but pictorially, but, before he gets through, we see his 
leanings and understand his verdict. The former style is un- 
questionably suited to the intellectual reader who does not want 
to stop at facts which he knows already, but simply to have 
some salient points illuminated. But Mr. Brigham was writing 
for young students who need something direct and positive; and 
we believe these lectures were admirably suited to his classes. 
With what vigor of imagination he throws himself into the old 
church life, and puts himself into the places of the actors. He 
has a hearty admiration for the true saints and school-men; and 
yet he has no sentimental hankering after the forms and ceremo- 
niés of medizval days, but only a healthy appreciation of what 
is noble in them. 

We predict that he will have many readers among the young, 
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and trust that this book will have a wide circulation in our de- 
nomination. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


MRS. JACKSON’S “CENTURY OF DISHONOR.” 


If it is a good thing for a country to be told of its shortcom- 
ings as it is good for an individual to know his faults, then we 
are certainly indebted to Mrs. Jackson for her painful recital of 
the wrongs of the Indian, and for the unwearied patience and pro- 
found sympathy with which she has followed out this series of 
blunders and crimes which have marked the intercourse of the 
American nation with its Indian tribes. We say nation, be- 
cause we believe a people is responsible for the acts of its govern- 
ment; and the present excitement on the subject shows that the 
minds and consciences of the governed need only to be aroused, 
in order to right great wrongs. 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, writes a forcible preface to the 
book, and Prof. Seelye furnishes an introduction. We have a 
slight note from the author, telling us what she has done and 
what she has not attempted to do. She is modest in her claims, 
calling the book only a “sketch,” and not a history; and yet the 
clearness of her statements, the carefulness of her arguments, and 
her judicial authorities, thoroughly massed together, show a con- 
scientiousness highly to be commended, and for which, as we 
have said before, we ought to be grateful. 

We have the wrongs of the Delawares, the Cheyennes, the 
Nez-Perces, the Sioux, the Poncas, the Winnebagoes, the Chero- 
kees, the massacres of Indians by Whites, the concluding chapter, 
and a full appendix at the end. This gives us an account of the 
Sand Creek massacre, the various fearful atrocities committed by 
our soldiers, the defence of them by Western papers, Mrs. Jack- 
son’s indignant letters in the Tribune, treatment of the Utes, 
the denial of their rights by the Colorado people, quotations from 
government reports actually verifying their claims, and a survey 
of various Indian tribes, and their relations to the agencies or the 
government. 

We have in this appendix also the well-known correspondence 
between Mr. Schurz and “H. H.,” reported at the time in the 
daily journals. 

We believe that Mrs. Jackson has been calm and clear-headed 
in this matter, that she has not been actuated by any so-called 
feminine sentimentality in regard to the Indian, but that she sees, 
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with a woman’s true perception, great wrongs which men, blinded 
by a thousand minor considerations, are not willing to see or at 
least own. 

We believe the Secretary of the Interior to be in the main a 
conscientious man ; but, when a person has taken a wrong step, or 
at least failed to see his duty, he is very apt, when others charge 
him with it, to defend unwisely his own course,— a course which 
might have been excusable in him before his eyes were opened, 
but which brings discredit on him when he hugs the wrong. 

So it was with the slaveholders, only erring at first, but sin- 
ners in the end. So it is with religious zealots, holding lightly 
and innocently their narrow views until opposed, when they 
become bigots. 

The Secretary of the Interior knew that he was not infallible, 
that his government was not infallible. He found a great many 
wrong precedents established when he took his office. The In- 
dian Question was the most perplexing of all. It was difficult 
for him to disengage himself from existing policy. He is a large- 
minded man; but how could he, amid a thousand conflicting 
cares, do just the thing that was right about the Indian, or inau- 
gurate a new policy at once, with Indian-rings miles away to cir- 
cumvent him ? 

If he had said this, instead of entering into a controversy and 
seeming to put himself on the wrong side, how much sympathy 
the public would have had for him! As it is, party feeling has 
been excited. We have no doubt he has had injustice done him 
by newspapers and politicians ; but it is alldue, we believe, to the 
unfortunate attitude he has taken. If, as he allows, the present 
laws of the land may be so changed that the Indian can have his 
individual rights before a court of justice, why has he opposed 
the movement of philanthropic parties to bring about that result ? 
We fear that personal heat and irritability have placed him in the 
opposition. And, if a single Indian can ever have his rights, we 
cannot see why a tribe should not have their rights before a 
court, as well as the State of Massachusetts or any corporation 
to-day ? 

We took up this book from our interest in the Nez-Perces, that 
peaceful, thrifty, genial, ill-used tribe of friendly Indians. We 
all know about the Poncas, so shamefully driven to the Indian 
Territory and left there to starve, or to crawl home with bleeding 
feet aud hungry eyes to be arrested by American soldiers, 

12 
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God save us from another century of such wrong! Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

CONFERENCES. 

We should be glad to have some tidings from time to time of 
the meetings of our local conferences, which are really the spring 
of a good deal of life in our churches. And yet the meagre 
reports which we are obliged to give are a very poor substitute 
for the life which the speakers put into their subject ; and perhaps 
what we really want is not so much to know exactly what each 
one said as to get animpression of the warmth, brotherly love, and 
enthusiasm which are developed, when a company of Christian 
people get together to “tell what great things the Lord has done 
for them,” and strive to learn from each other’s counsel what 
work they can do in his service. 

The conference which we have recently attended was that of 
South Middlesex, which took place at Malden, on Wednesday, 
June 8. 

This little society has built for itself a new church, is embar- 
rassed for want of means; and it was thought that, if we could 
descend upon them in a body, and carry our picnic baskets with 
us, we might do them good and ourselves. 

Unfortunately, the weather was rainy ; and, as we started from 
our various outposts, we felt a little depressed by the weather. 
But as soon as we got into the magnetism of each other’s com- 
pany, at the railroad station, the clouds were all gone, in our 
hearts at least; and, although the number was small, we were 
perhaps all the nearer drawn to each other. Our Malden friends 
enriched our devotional service by pleasant choral music from 
some young ladies in the town, who kindly offered their services. 

The secretary read the report of the last meeting at Charles- 
town; and Mrs. Lowe gave a report of the work of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Committee, composed of one member from each church 
in the conference. The conference had raised during the past 
year $4,778.10 for the Association. They had no treasury sepa- 
rate from the conference; and this money was not all raised by 
them, but a large part of it was owing to their efforts. They 
were doing some work for temperance in the churches, with the 
codperation of the ministers, in having some able lectures given 
on Sunday evenings, by Mrs. Emily McLaughlin, an earnest and 
very agreeable speaker. They also were making an effort to help 
some of the weak churches in their own conference. 
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Rev. G. L. Chaney gave a very valuable paper in the morning, 
on “The Importance of a True Harmony of Mind and Body 
and Soul in the Formation of a True Character.” 

The subject was then open for discussion, which took the form 
at first of a talk about the religious education of children ; and, in 
spite of fears expressed on the part of some that we injure chil- 
dren by trying to teach them religious truths too much and too 
early, the general sentiment of the conference seemed to be that 
the amount of time we claim for them, in church and Sunday- 
school both, is much less than we allow in the public schools, and 
in no danger of taxing their strength. Some speakers felt so 
keenly the falling-off of our children from public worship that 
they wished we might have a meeting, when the ministers should 
keep silent, and let the fathers and mothers speak, and tell 
whether it was the ministers’ fault or their own that the children 
and young people do not attend the services in the church. 

After the picnic collation, which was materially reinforced by 
‘our Malden hosts, the subject was opened again in the afternoon 
by Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, of Dorchester, who gave a very valua- 
ble paper, speaking first of the necessity of observing the physi- 
cal laws, in order to save the young and old from a waste of 
nervous force, and then next of the value of truth implanted 
early in the child, and that faith which leads it gently up to the 
highest. The discussion that followed was in harmony with the 
paper. The talk all blended in the following thoughts: That we 
must not delay in showing God to the child. The exposures of 
life might be good for his character, but we should prepare him 
for them first by religious training: we must lead him through 
the parent love up to the heavenly love. One said that perhaps 
we tried to teach too much, quoting Emerson’s saying, “ Answer 
a child’s question when he asks you” ; and the last speaker spoke 
of the essay and its fine closing thought, that the spiritual nature 
reached its truest development in middle life and age. It was to 
him a joyful thought that with nations, as with men, first came 
that which was natural and afterward the spiritual; and thus we 
were always going on to higher love and light. 

A plea was made for Meadville College before the meeting 
closed, and so ended this pleasant gathering of the faithful. 


Marra P. Lowe. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


PROF. SMITH ON PROPHETS AND PRIESTS. 


Prof. Robertson Smith’s lectures on the Bible, delivered in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow at the request of a very large number of 
ministers and office-bearers in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, must be regarded as his response to the action of the 
Church Commission which suspended him from his professorship, 
and as his defence in anticipation of the great impending strug- 
gle in the Assembly. It was my good fortune to hear the tenth 
lecture of the course, and to study for an hour the man who, 
whatever may now happen, has and will have a large intellectual 
stake in the work of reformation now going on in Scotland. 

His appearance and manner of speech were, to me, a greater 
surprise than his conclusions or his mode of stating them. Com- 
ing on to the platform with about a dozen gentlemen, clerical and 
lay, I took him for a secretary with the minute-book under his 
arm,—a rather spare, little, unclerical person, smart-looking, sharp, 
young, with an alert, business-like air. But the minute-book 
turned out to be the lecture, and the secretary proved to be the 
central figure of the group. Mr. Smith has a sharp, shrill Scotch 
voice, suggestive of combat, and keen, incisive habits of thought 
and conduct. His pronunciation is very bad, several of his 
defects in regard to this matter are not excusable on the ground 
of dialect. But everything is forgotten speedily in the effort to 
keep pace with the subtile thought, the wary discrimination, and 
yet the restless rush of suggestion of the teacher. And that 
word exactly describes him. He is a teacher, a born professor. 
He does not preach, or moralize, or hold a brief: he teaches. He 
may not say all he thinks; he may not point out all that follows; 
he may not announce or drive home all his own conclusions; he 
may not even argue; but he teaches: he has information to im- 
part, and it is evident that he knows how to impart it. 

The lecture to which I listened was on “The Prophets.” Such 
passages as the following will suffice to show why the leaders of 
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Presbyterianism in Scotland do not like to trust him in the 
divinity halls of their colleges: “The conception that in Jehovah 
Israel has a national God and Father, with a special claim on its 
worship, is not in itself a thing peculiar to revealed religion. 
Other Semitic tribes had their tribal gods. . . . Jehovah is a living 
God, a moral and personal being. He speaks to his prophets, not 
in magical processes or through the visions of poor frenetics, 
but by a clear, intelligible word addressed to the intellect and 
the heart. ... The essence of true prophecy lies in moral converse 
with Jehovah. ... The function of the prophet cannot cease till 
the days of the new covenant, when Jehovah shall write his reve- 
lation in the hearts of all his people.... Under this new cove- 
nant, the prophetic consecration is extended to all Israel; and the 
function of the teacher ceases, becau_e all Israel shall then stand 
in the circle of Jehovah’s intimates, and see the King in his 
beauty as Isaiah saw him in prophetic vision. ... We see, then, 
that the ideal of the Old Testament is a dispensation in which all 
are prophets.” This “account of prophecy given by the prophets 
themselves moves,” he says, “in an altogether different plane 
from the Levitical ordinances....The word which in Hebrew 
means ‘priest’ is, in old Arabic, the term for a soothsayer; and in 
this, as in other points, the popular religion of Israel was closely 
modelled on the forms of Semitic heathenism, as we see from 
the oracle in the shrine of Micah....The sum of religion, ac- 
cording to the prophets, is to know Jehovah and obey his pre- 
cepts. ... Sacrifice is not necessary to acceptable religion. Amos 
proves God’s indifference to ritual by reminding the people that 
they offered no sacrifice and offerings to him in the wilderness 
during those forty years of wandering, which he elsewhere cites 
as a special proof of Jehovah’s covenant grace (Amos ii. 10; 
v., 25). Micah declares that Jehovah does not require sacrifice: 
he asks nothing of his people but ‘to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God’ (Micah vi. 8). And Jeremiah 
vii., 21, seg., says in express words, ‘ Put your burnt offerings to 
your sacrifices, and eat flesh; for I spake not to your fathers, and 
gave no command in the day that I brought them out of Egypt 
concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices.’... It is impossible to 
give a flatter contradiction to the traditional theory that the 
Levitical system was enacted in the wilderness. The theology 
of ‘the prophets before Ezekiel has no place for the system of 
priestly sacrifice and ritual.” It must be remembered that, while 
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the Presbyterian (Free Church) Assembly must officially con- 
demn such teachings, they are sustained by a solid body of very 
intelligent persons, lay and clerical, who may fairly be regarded 
as representing the men of the future. Mr. Smith’s book is a 
veritable sign of the times. 

Since writing the above, the vote in the Free Church Assem- 
bly has been taken, the result being that Prof. Smith has, by a 
very large majority, been deprived of his chair. The case has 
awakened the greatest excitement; and it is just possible that it 
may even lead to a disruption, as the points at issue are felt to be 
vital ones. But liberals in religion are less given to heroic meas- 
ures than conservatives, and disruption would have been more 
probable if the vote had gone in favor of Mr. Smith. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The revised version of the New Testament has, at the moment 
of its publication, at once attracted enormous attention; and it is 
already apparent that opinions will differ about it. For some, it 
goes too far; for others, not far enough. The curious thing 
is that far less is said about accuracy than about old associations 
and the “ music” of the old style. One is constantly tempted to 
ask, And what, above all things, do you want, beauty or truth, 
the thing you have been accustomed to or the thing that is? 
Rational Christians of all churches appear to view with pleasure 
the departure of the old words “damnation” and “damned.” 
The luxury of swearing will henceforth be denied to preachers 
who have any care for the revisers; and gradually, it is hoped, 
a more temperate tone will be the result. The effect of the pub- 
lication of the new version will, however, be far more felt in the 
breaking of the spell than in the correction of particular passages 
or in the change of particular words. Already it is plain here 
that the Bible will be read and quoted in a far more open, free, 
and reasonable way. Jt is a book open to correction ; that is, 
revolutionary, as a suggestion. The more thorough revisionists 
on this side of the water regret that many of the American sug- 
gestions which appear in the appendix did not find their way 
into the text. It is felt that in some respects the Established 
Church influence has prevailed in a conservative direction. But 
‘a great work has been done; and it is generally felt here that it 
should be examined and discussed in no narrow spirit, and from 
no sectarian point of view. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


If any doubt existed as to the influence of the Liberation So- 
ciety, or as to the probable ultimate effects of liberalism in rela- 
tion to the State Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
dispelled it. He has sounded an alarm of a very sonorous char- 
acter, and has called upon the faithful to rally in support of 
Church Defence Assogations. If this summons is obeyed, and if 
“defence” is taken to mean a perpetuation of existing sectarian 
and dogmatic lines in and about the Church, it is not difficult to 
predict the end. The liberalism of to-day is dead against all 
kinds of monopolies, and the dogmatic and ritualistic monopolies 
of the State Church must go down before it. But if churchmen 
could rise to the grandeur and breadth of the great name they 
love to affect in calling theirs the National Church; if they 
could apply the essential principle of liberalism in the advocacy 
of Church reform, namely, nationalism,— a great future is possible 
for the Established Church; and it might have a new lease of 
life that would put the somewhat Philistine-looking scheme of 
the Liberation Society beyond the sphere of practical politics. 
If Irish bills were out of the way and foreign affairs were in a 


condition to be put to sleep, the church question might speedily 
enter upon a very interesting and perhaps important phase. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 24 Jahrgang, 
III. Heft, contains two articles of value for the student of the 
New Testament. The first is by Prof. H. Holtzmann, on the 
“Plan of the Fourth Gospel” ( Ueber die Disposition des Vierten 
Evangeliums). Forty years ago, as Prof. Holtzmann reminds us 
in the introduction to his article, Frongmann said, “We must 
cease to speak of the Fourth Gospel as devoid of plan,” though 
he did not himself indicate the plan on which it was constructed. 
Luthardt, on the other hand, said in 1875 “that it had always 
been conspicuously maintained that the Fourth Gospel was con- 
structed according to a plan, but that this had been, as a rule, 
more generally asserted than demonstrated.” 

There is such an innate fondness in the German mind for dis- 
covering plans, tendencies, and hidden designs where they are 
not obvious to other people, that we are always suspicious when 
a German professor sets out with this object distinctly before 
him. We are afraid that he may, unconsciously to himself and 
in perfect good faith, construct a plan, if he is unable to find one. 
To be sure, an analysis of the simplest narrative may reveal a 
logical or psychological order in which the author’s mind worked. 
Few compositions are so molluscous that they do not show the 
skeleton upon which the verbal clothing is properly disposed. 
There may be a chronological plan, a geographical one, or one 
controlled by a passion for grouping certain events; but the plan 
of a simple book like the New Testament narratives is generally 
apparent, because inseparable from the composition itself. 

Since Eichhorn, it has been common to divide the Fourth Gos- 
pel into two principal parts; the first twelve chapters referring to 
the public life and work of Jesus, and the eight or nine last chap- 
ters to the conclusion of his life. Holtzmann proceeds to show 
that the second part stands in close organic connection with the 
first. Accordingly, he maintains that the Fourth Gospel is 
neither exclusively nor predominately a historic narrative. The 
external chronological division is but the form.and frame for the 
inward disposition. 

Holtzmann lays out the chronological and the topographical 
order, and then examines the logical divisions of the books. 
Ewald recognized five divisions, and subdivided each one into 
three divisions. Meyer, Godet, Schenkel, noted a fivefold division, 
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Holtzmann recognizes rather the threefold, and next to this a 
‘ sevenfold division. The book, as Luthardt says, begins with 
three sentences; and the division into threes controls the whole 
of the opening. Jesus is three times in Galilee, three times he 
journeys to Judea. There are three passover feasts, and three 
other feasts come within the time of his public life. He performs 
three miracles in Judea and three in Galilee. In three instances, 
he foretells the betrayal. Three times he is judged. Thrice Pilate 
sought to free him. He speaks three times on the cross, rises 
after three days, and appears thrice after the resurrection. 

Holtzmann assigns much importance to this recurrence of the 
number three, and finds in it indications of the inward symmetry 
of the Gospel. He commends the labors of Hénig, Weld, and 
Hausrath, who have made a good use of this fact ; and, after a 
long discussion on the practicability of this division to various 
parts of the Gospel, he closes with a table founded upon the com- 
bination of the results of Hénig’s, Hausrath’s, and Weld’s re- 
searches. In this scheme, he has an introduction divided into 
two parts; and the rest of the book is divided into three definite 
cycles. 

The next article of interest in the Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie is that of W. Seufert on the “Relation 
between the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians,” an article abounding in minute verbal comparisons. The 
author believes with Holtzmann that both Epistles had a common 
origin. He accepts as well established the theory of the Paul- 
ine character of the First Epistle to Peter; that the author of it, 
at least, was dependent upon Paul, especially upon the Epistle 
to the Romans. Many pages are devoted to showing the relation- 
ship of Ephesians to Romans and a similar dependence upon it. 
This mutual dependence upon Romans and the striking similari- 
ties in style between First Peter and Ephesians show, according 
to Seufert, an identity of authorship. Concerning the author 
himself, Seufert proves himself here, as throughout the article, to 
be a devoted disciple of Hilgenfeld and Holtzmann. He refers 
the authorship to the time of Trajan, and considers with Hilgen- 
feld both Epistles to be “monuments of the deep impression 
which the first general Christian persecution made upon Chris- 
tendom, but also of the self-possession which the Roman Church 
displayed, and that healthful endeavor after an inward unity in 
Christendom. which especially proceeded from Rome. For the 
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future of the Christian Church depended upon the union of Paul 
and Peter.” 

“The work of uniting Peter and Paul in authorship was done, 
so far as we know,” says Seufert, “by the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles, who could not only place speeches in their mouths, 
but could also publish letters in their name. We may be certain 
that his literary remains were greater than the old Christian tra- 
dition (which he created in part through his pseudonymous au- 
thorship) accepted. And it is therefore not impossible that none 
other than he was the author of the First Epistle of Peter and 
the Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1881, III. Heft, Dr. 
Hermann Weiss, professor in Tibingen, writes, “ Veber das We- 
sen des persinlichen Christenstandes,” which is practically a re- 
view of the theology of Ritschl. Dr. Rudolf Roedenbeck con- 
cludes his paper on “ Marriage considered from a Scriptural 
Stand-point,” giving the law of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany. 

In another article in the Studien und Kritiken, E. F. Th. 
Schuster of Gévtingen calls attention to the defects in delivery 
among German preachers, and urges a more systematic and thor- 
ough culture in this direction. The failures of the clergy in 
delivery are more noticeable, he says, because the development 
of public and political life in Germany since the year 1848 has 
produced a great number of well-practised speakers in all circles 
and ranks of society, who are seldom open to criticism so far as 
their external delivery is concerned. Theologians have not kept 
pace in this direction with students in law and politics. 

In presenting a remedy, the writer very justly remarks that 
preparation for this important duty cannot be delayed until the 
student enters the university or the theological seminary. The 
proper foundation must be laid at home and in the preparatory 
schools. ; 

An interesting article in the Spectator, May 21, 1881, calls 
attention to Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit difficulties. It seems that Mr. 
Spurgeon is not so much of a genius that he does not have them. 
We may be surprised to learn of just what nature they are. It 
is not every man of Mr. Spurgeon’s fulness who is willing to 
confess that “he often walked up and down, anxious to find 
something to say to the people on a Sunday.” He would some- 
times, he tells us, get the outline of a sermon in his mind, with a 
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good text, and, after saying to himself, * That will do,” he would 
find in his marked Bible that it had been preached before, while 
there was a close resemblance between what he had thought out 
and the printed copy. “Time had been when at ten o’clock on 
Saturday evening, or even on Sunday morning, he had found 
himself without a text. And sometimes, when thus driven into 
the corner with nothing to say, he did best.”... Mr. Spurgeon, we 
are told, was also “exceedingly frank on the subject of prayer 
and praise.” The report says that he advocated praise-meetings ; 
that “prayer did not always come from his pump when wanted, 
and it was good to pour a little water down.” The Spectator 
asks : — 


Why should not a preacher like Mr. Spurgeon have full liberty to use 
written or printed prayers when he pleases? Dr. Chalmers used to hide 
his written prayer in his moderator’s cocked hat. But why should not 
the minister be at liberty to use any public utterances of other devout 
souls which have received the hall-mark of universal acceptance? To 
collect a goodly form of such prayers would be about one day’s work. 
Why should not any minister, who needed it or liked it, be at liberty to 
use this collection, interpolating or not as he pleased? Why should not 


this be as lawful as pouring water into the pump by singing hymns, 
which are not only forms, but very elaborate forms indeed ? 


The Church Quarterly Review, vol. xii. No. 23, adds another 
to the friendly and appreciative notices of Dr. Ezra Abbot’s 
“ Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.” In his treatment of Justin 
Martyr’s loose quotations, the Review considers Dr. Abbot espe- 
cially happy; and it notices “the excellent way” in which he 
“disposes of the extraordinary supply of contingent knowledge 
possessed by some writers,— i.¢., the knowledge of what certain 
ancient authors would or would not have said, if they had pos- 
sessed certain books. It is really astonishing to what an extent 
this kind of argument is used by some schools of critics.... 
There is still room for an essay such as this, and we are disposed 
to welcome Dr. Abbot’s little book not merely as giving in a con- 
venient form the argument for Justin Martyr’s use of the Fourth 
Gospel, but as being in itself a substantial addition to the liter- 
ature of the subject.” 

The Church Quarterly Review is not very complimentary con- 
cerning the lectures of Dean Howson on the ZHvidential Value 
of the Acts of the Apostles (the Bonlen Lectures for 1880). 
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Most people have heard the keen epigram of an eminent Cambridge 
Head, when asked what he thought of a sermon preached before the 
University by Dean Howson. He replied, “ All through the sermon, I 
could not help thinking what a superior man Mr. Conybeare must have 
been.” This allusive distribution of their several shares in the well- 
known work on St. Paul is fully borne out by the quality of all such 
work as Dean Howson has —to use public school slang — “ made off his 
own bat,” especially when he has been incautious enough to attempt 
new excursions into the old fields. His four discourses on the Evidential 
Value of the Acts of the Apostles, delivered in Philadelphia as the Bohlen 
Lectures —a recent American imitation of the Bampton Trust — for 1880, 
illustrate this remark forcibly enough. Their literary workmanship is 
fairly neat. There are several true and useful things said in their course ; 
but the homilist obscures the apologist; and, while as parochial sermons 
these treatises are distinctly above the average rural level, they are alto- 
gether inadequate to grapple with their difficult subject, of whose diffi- 
culty the Dean seems scarcely so aware as might antecedently have been 
expected, for there is scarcely an allusion to it discoverable. ... We fail 
to see any element of permanence or vitality in the Dean’s slight and 
hasty treatment of the problems at issue. 


And then the Review breaks a rod over the Dean’s back in 


scourging him for doing in America what he would not have 
dared to do in England : — 


It is at least certain that Dr. Sine would never have ventured 
upon so cursory and merely popular a handling of his topic, had he been 
preaching the Bampton or the Hulsean lecture before the University of 
Oxford or Cambridge; and we entirely fail to see why he should have 
thought himself justified in holding that he was at liberty to deal more 
perfunctorily with the younger foundation. If he was not prepared for 
much more thorough work, it would have been more respectful to his kind 
hosts to have excused himself from the task; but, to be sure, they ought 
to have known better than to ask him to undertake it. 


In the Contemporary for June, the Duke of Argyle concludes 
his papers “On the Origin of Religion considered in the Light of 
the Unity of Nature.” This final chapter is apparently an ingen- 
ious and elaborate defence of the doctrine of the fall of man 
from some higher state. But the Duke will need to furnish more 
proof than his own statement that “the religious conceptions of 
men are seen, as we go back in time, to have been not coarser and 
coarser, but simpler, purer, higher, so that the very oldest concep- 
tions of the Divine Being of which we have any certain evidence 
are the simplest and the best of all.” 





